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You'll seem to sense a new mastery of words and wisdom as your thoughts flow 
through ¢his pen to paper. 

The big Sheaffer point smooths the way because it’s made to write as you do. 
You choose the one that suits you best . . . whether you prefer fine, precise strokes 
or broad, flowing flourishes. The point is yours... the writing is you. 

And filling time is just a pleasant pause, as the tube extends to drink the ink, 
then retracts. No dunking, pumping or wiping! 

This is your year to own Sheaffer’s new Snorkel Pen. Try it at your Sheaffer 
dealer. Then look at the price. No reason now for envying others. 








P : ? Sheaffer Snorkel Pens from $8.75. 
This Fall, Sheaffer is sponsoring the famed Other modern Sheaffer Pens from just $3.75. 
Scholastic Writing Awards. Be sure to enter 


this creative writing competition that offers 
cash prizes as well as new Sheaffer Snorkel S ia & A & F R'S 


Pens for the winners. 
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Senior Scholastic 


A National Magazine for Senior High 
School Classrooms. Published Weekly 
During the School Year. 
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OUR FRONT COVER 


Ney, One of the most famed 
As photos of World War 
NZ Il is reproduced on the 
left. It shows U. S. Ma- 
rs rines raising Old Glory 
atop Mt. Suribachi on 
the Pacific island of 
Iwo Jima. Fighting was 
still in progress when 
Marines raised the flag. 
the event is to be 
ill vetoes by a 64- 
‘ ft.-high statue to be 
erected next November near Washington, D. C. 
The 100-ton statue, cast in 60 bronze pieces, 
is being made in a New York foundry. Turn 
the cover upside down for a better view of this 
section of the statue. 
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Play the ball of the 


Rose, Cotton, Orange, Sugar...name’em... practically 
every Bowl Game was played with the Spalding J5-V 
foot ball. Choice of most of the country’s major schools 
and colleges. Featuring “Control-it,” an amazing slip- 
proof process that gives you positive control under all 
weather conditions: easier ball handling, more accurate 
passing, more control in punting. 
2877093 


Spalding also offers you a fine 
value in the Eddie Le Baron 
College foot ball. Endorsed by the 
famous pro star, this ball is of 
select pebble-grained leather. Of- 
ficial in size, shape and weight. 


Spalding foot balls are available in a wide 
range of prices, including junior sizes. 

Get your team off to a good start. 

See your Spalding dealer now. 


PALDING 


sets the pace in football 
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300 Chances to Win in $3465 Royal Portable Annual Prize Contest! 





HERE’S ALL YOU DO! IT’S EASY! 


Write a letter on this subject: 





“What Christmas means to me” 












/LL SEE MY OLDER BROTHER 
WHOLL BE HOME FROM COLLEGE 











THE WHOLE FAMILY WILL 
GO TO CHURCH TOGETHER 
AND THEN GATHER AROUND THE 
TREE ON CHRISTMAS MORNING 


- 


Attention, Seniors! Be sure your letter on the subject, “What 
Christmas means to me,”’ is not longer than 500 words. 


Attention, Juniors! Be sure your letter on the subject, “What 
Christmas means to me,” is not longer than 350 words. 
Everybody must write on one side of the paper only, in ink and 
in legible handwriting or in typewriting double-spaced. To win the 
extra awards (typewriters) your letter must be signed by a local 
Royal Portable Typewriter dealer. 


HINTS TO HELP YOU WIN—Perhaps you have a dog 
and give him a Christmas present. Why not write about that? 
Maybe your family invites strangers in or service men who can’t 
go home. There’s a fine subject. Perhaps your town has a community 
celebration. Perhaps you have some very special kind of Christmas 
dinner. Maybe someone very dear to you comes a long way to see 


you just at Christmas time. 


These are simply hints to start your mind going. Now sit down 


and write. 










” 1st Prize 














150 Chances to Win Prizes in SENIOR Division 


(10th, 11th, 12th grades) 


$200 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$100 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$ 50 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$ 10 each, 3 awarded for each state 


2nd Prize 
3rd Prize ; 
147 Cash Prizes 


*Gold Portable Typewriter award given only when entry signed by Royal 
Portable dealer. ‘ 


150 Chances to Win Prizes in JUNIOR Division 


(6th, 7th, 8th, 9th grades) 


$100 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$ 50 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$ 25 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$ 10 each, 3 awarded for each state 


1st Prize 
2nd Prize 
3rd Prize ‘ 
147 Cash Prizes 


*Gold Portable Typewriter award given only when entry signed by Royal 
Portable dealer. 


IT’S EASY. Start working on your entry today. When 
finished, be sure to put yourself in line for the extra award of 
a wonderful, new Royal Portable Gold Typewriter by having 
a local Royal Portable dealer sign your entry. Mail to Royal 
Portable Contest, Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


HERE ARE THE SIMPLE RULES 


1. Write legibly in ink on one side of paper only, 
or typewrite double-spaced on one side of paper 
only, a letter or theme on topic, “*What Christmas 
means to me.” In Senior Division, (10th, 11th, 
12th grades) letter must not exceed 500 words in 
length. In Junior Division (6th, 7th, 8th, 9th 
grades) letter must not exceed 350 words in length. 


2. Mail not later than November 12, 1954, to 
Royal Portable Contest c/o Scholastic Magazines, 
33 W. 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Submit 
as many entries as you wish. Be sure each entry is 
signed with your name, home address, name of 
school, your school grade and teacher’s name. 


3. Contest open to any upper elementary and 
junior high school student (6th, 7th, 8th, 9th 
grades) and high school student (10th, 11th, 12th 
grades) of the United States,"except employees of 
Royal McBee, Inc., its subsidiaries, or of its 
advertising agencies and their families. Contest 
subject to all Federal and state regulations. 


4. Entries will be judged for originality, sincerity, 
and aptness of thought by the Reuben H. Donnelly 
Corporation. Final judging by editorial staff of 
Scholastic Magazines. Judges’ decisions final. 
Prizes are listed elsewhere in this advertisement. 
Duplicate prizes awarded in case of ties. No entries 
returned. All entries, contents, and ideas therein 


become the property of. Royal McBee Company, 
Inc.. to be used as it sees fit. 


5. To the winners of the first prize (Senior and 
Junior Division) aud of the 2nd and 3rd prizes in 
each division, there will be awarded one Royal 
Portable Gold Typewriter each, provided entry 
is signed by an authorized Royal Portable Type- 
writer dealer. ‘Gjgp 147 cash prizes in Senior and 
Junior Divisions will be awarded on the basis of 3 
per state plus Dist. of Columbia. 


6. Prize winners’ names will be announced im 
January 13th issue of Scholastic Magazines. All 
prize winners will be notified by mail and each 
will receive his prize before December 25, 1954. 
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. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic. 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Dutch Dating? 
Dear Editor: 

I think you ought to run an article 
sometime on the subject of Dutch 
Dating. Too many fellows these days 
are too full of male pride (or whatever 
you want to call it) to let a girl pay 
her own expenses on a date. In my 
opinion, that’s just plain dumb. To 
prove my point, here’s a blow-by-blow 
account of what I had to go through 
last Friday night: 

When I went to call for this girl, I 
asked her most politely what she’d like 
to do on our date. I’d dated her twice 
before and picked the entertainment 
both times, so I figured it would be nice 
to let her choose something this time. 
What does she choose? Not the movies, 
not bowling, not anything reasonable 
like that. Oh no! “Let’s go dancing,” 
she says sweetly. “I know the nicest 
place where there’s a five-piece band, 
and the smoothest dance floor, and 
everything.” 

Well, all I can say is that the place 
should have been “smooth”! After a 
mere three hours of dancing, a few 
sandwiches, and a couple of Cokes 
apiece, I'd forked out ten bucks. And 
how much money is a high school senior 
supposed to have at his disposal any- 
way? Even if the girl had paid her half, 
I'd have been over my date budget for 
two ‘weeks. Now I won't be able to 
swing another date for at least a month. 
Or maybe you know of an argument 
that would convince a garage owner to 
pay his part-time helpers wages in 
advance? 

What I'm driving at is that if a girl 
knew she’d have to split the bill on 
such an occasion, I'll bet she’d think 
twice before suggesting it. So how 
about plugging Dutch Dates in Scho- 
lastic? 

Chuck Edgar 
St. Louis, Mo. 


No Summer Vacation? 
Dear Editor: 
Maybe some readers will want to 
take a poke at me for suggesting this, 
(Continued on page 7) 
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SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES are published to promote the edu- 


cation for enlightened citizenship of students in the schools of 
the United States. 


. 
We believe profoundly in, and strive to inspire faith in: 
... the worth and dignity of the individual; 
..- high moral and spiritual values; 


...the democratic way of life, with its basic liberties and re- 
sponsibilities for all; 


.-.the American system of constitutional, representative gov- 
ernment; 


...free competitive enterprise and free labor working for 
abundant production; 


... cooperation and understanding among all peoples for the 
peace of the world. 


We are unalterably opposed to communism, fascism or any 
other system in which men become the slaves of a master state. 


We aim to present the clearest explanation of current 
affairs, the best contemporary thought and creative expression, 
and the most helpful guidance for adjustment to life, adapted 
to the understanding and interests of youth. Good citizens 
honestly differ on important public questions and the young 
people of today need training under wise teachers to participate 
in solving these problems as the adult citizens of tomorrow. 
We therefore believe that all sides of these problems should 
be impartially discussed in the schools and in classroom maga- 
zines, with deep respect for facts and for logical thinking. 
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Keep your eyes peeled... 


and Ansco All-Weather Film in your camera 


for better, brighter pictures 


Ask for the 


3-Roll Economy Pak 
You Save 15c 





Pictures that show the subject 
in an interesting, story-telling 
pose attract lots more attention 
and praise than ordinary 
“record shots.” That's why it’s 
important for you to train 

your eye to see outstanding 
picture possibilities. Be on the 
look-out all the time, and 

when you come across an unusual 
pose like the one shown here, 
snap it right away. 


Try to eliminate from the 
picture area everything that 
doesn’t help tell the story. 
Simplicity is important. 


You'll find Ansco All-Weather 
Film helps in many ways to 
improve your pictures, too. 

For instance, even if the light is 
dull, Ansco gives you clear, bright 


snapshots. It’s fine for flash pictures, 


too. And, of course, it’s guaranteed 
for use in any weather and with 
any camera. If you aren’t satisfied 
with your results, you get a 

new roll free! 


So be sure to keep your 
camera loaded with Ansco 
All-Weather Film. All leading 
dealers have it. 


Ansco 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
A Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corp. 


”» 


“From Research to Reality. 
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Say What You Please 


(Continued from page 5) 


but I’m convinced that high schoolers 
don’t need a long summer vacation. As 
far as I’m concerned, the summer vaca- 
tion is just a waste of time that could 
be used in more worthwhile ways. 

I'm writing this in August. One rea- 
son I'm writing is that 'm BORED. 
I’m sick of swimming, I’ve played ten- 
nis so much I find myself whacking 
balls in my sleep, and I can't bring 
myself to look at another book. 

It so happens that where my family 
goes in the summer it isn’t easy to get 
a part-time job. But even if I could, 
that would just be a way of killing 
time. The experience you get on a sum- 
mer job doesn’t count for much in the 
long run. 

If it weren’t for summer vacations, 
you could get through high school in 
three years. Then you could go ahead 
and accomplish your next goal—job or 
college or Army. And you wouldn't 
have the problem of these long stretches 
of useless time. 

The argument that high school stu- 
dents need a rest doesn’t hold water, in 
my opinion. After all, we’re practically 
grown up. Before long, most of us are 
going to work all year round. Then 
we'll be satisfied with a two-week vaca- 
tion. Why are we supposed to be so 
delicate now that we have to take three 
months to recover from the ordeal of. a 
school year? 

So I say, let’s abolish vacations. Any- 
one with me? 

Andrew Halsted 
Detroit, Michigan 


Red China in U. N.? 
Dear Editor: 

I'm against the admission of Red 
China to the United Nations. The Com- 
munists have but one big goal. Their 
objective is to spread and spread until 
they have taken the whole world. This 
is not what I believe but what the Com- 
munists believe. 

I’ve read a lot about communism and 
know many of their doctrines. One big 
doctrine is that the Communist party 
cannot exist as a part of anything else 
but only as a whole. If we don’t stop 
them soon, before long we will never 
be able to say “Halt!” 

We fought the Chinese Communists 
in Korea and lost many American fight- 
ing men. We fought them in Indo- 
China. Now Red China wants to get 
into the United Nations. I always 
thought the United Nations was an 
organization to make peace, not to help 
warmongers to gain more power. 

James Foshee 
Hot Springs High School 
Hot Springs, Arkansas 





WHAT’S IN THIS ISSUE 


Is it wise to outlaw the Communist party? Or 
will this drive Communists underground, make 
it harder to ferret them out? Are Communists 
entitled to the same constitutional rights as 
loyal Americans? Or is this one case where we 
may safely infringe on our freedoms? What is 
the best way to combat the Communist men- 
ace? See Forum: “Outlaw the Reds?”—p. 9. 


























[he war against Communist aggression in 
Indo-China lasted seven-and-one-half years. 
It took a toll of 800,000 casualties on both 
sides. It cost the anti-Communist side $8,200,- 
000,000. About $3,000,000,000 came from 
Uncle Sam’s pocket. Yet the free world took 
a severe beating. The defeat was costly. And 
the price of peace was just as high. Whose 
fault was itP What is the stern lesson to be 
drawn from this tragic mistake? See “Indo- 
China—Costly War, Costly Peace”—p. 12. 


Philadelphia Inquirer 


This new law is 929 pages long. It has been 
called “the most complicated law in American 
history.” President Eisenhower has said it is 
the “cornerstone” of his program. It is the first 
major overhaul of our tax structure since 1890. 
And it affects YOU too—in a most important 
way. How? See “Uncle Sam Streamlines His 
Tax Laws’—p. 17. 





































Will the Mississippi leave New Orleans? Is 
Ol Man River changing its course, by-passing 
New Orleans to find new channels for its trip 
to the Gulf? Will our second largest port, the 
most European of American cities, become a 
ghost town? What is being done to keep New 
Orleans on the Mississippi? See History Behind 
the Headlines: “City Made by a River’—p. 20. 





When the fortress of Dienbienphu 
fell in Indo-China, the free world 
held its breath. Was Mlle. Genevieve 
de Galard-Terraube safe? The 
wounded men she nursed said “She 
was terrific.” President Eisenhower 
said she “inspired and heartened the 
entire free world.” One of her an- 
cestors rode beside Joan of Are. 
Meet this gallant young French- 
woman in Interview of the Week: 
“Call Me Mademoiselle”—p. 8. 













International News photo 






PLUS: Say What You Please, p. 5; News Highlights of the Summer, p. 21; What 
Do You Know? p. 24; Short Story: “The Eyes of Mr. Lovides,” by John Godey, 
p. 26; Boy dates Girl, p. 28; Sports, p. 30; Careers Ahead: “He Worked to Learn,” 
p. 32; Following the Films, p. 35; Crossword Puzzle, p. 36; Laughs, p. 39. 





INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Meet Mile. Genevieve de Galard-Terraube, 


dimpled heroine of the Dienbienphu siege 


“Call Me 





Wide World photo 


Mademoiselle ’’ 


HE long, upswept Constellation taxied to the landing 

ramp, the door opened, and a slight, brown-haired young 
woman in a simple, trim white uniform stepped out, half 
uncertain and just a little bit surprised. 

For a long moment there was silence. Then the hubbub 
broke loose. Newsreel and television cameramen sprang into 
action, flashbulbs popped, and high government officials 
swarmed around her. An epic welcome began for Mlle. 
Genevieve de Galard-Terraube, heroine of Dienbienphu. 

This slender, blue-eyed nurse had ministered to the 
wounded during two terrible months of ceaseless artillery 
bombardment, savage assault and finally defeat and cap- 
tivity by the Communist Viet Minh in the remote fortress 
of Dienbienphu in Indo-China—the only woman in the en- 
circled outpost. 

As President Eisenhower put it, this pretty Parisienne had 
“inspired and heartened the entire free world.” 

How did she feel as the enemy swarmed into the under- 
ground bunkers where she tended the wounded? What gave 
her such courage? What about her future? 

Some of these questions she answered for us in an inter- 
view. Some of them, once we had seen her and she had 
smiled and spoken, required no further answer. 

About one matter there was no delay: 

“I have only done my duty,” she announced as soon as 
she was off the plane. “I do not deserve this.” 

The twenty-nine-year-old nurse’s Dienbienphu experience 
began on March 27, when the helicopter in which she had 
flown into the isolated and surrounded fortress was crippled 
by Viet Minh artillery fire. 

The spirit that was to make her a heroine was obvious 
that first day. She was able to jest over the radio from Dien- 
bienphu to anxious friends at headquarters. 

“The boys have invited me to stay for the siege,” she said. 

From March 27 until May 7, she was under enemy fire 
continuously—sleepless, restless, but never ceasing her rounds 
of the beds where the wounded lay, unfailingly cheerful and 
comforting. 

(“She was wonderful,” one of the survivors reported later. 
“Always smiling as she moved around from one bed to the 


ve se ye QUOTE OF THE WEEK xx x x 


We judge ourselves by what we feel capable of doing, 
while others judge us by what we have already done. 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


next, doing everything in her power to make us rest easier.” 
A wounded sergeant put it more succinctly: “She was ter- 
rific,” he said.) 

The siege ended on May 7 and a total news blackout de- 
scended over the fortress as the Viet Minh swarmed in. The 
world waited anxiously. 

Several days later, word came out: Mlle. de Galard was 
alive—still ministering to the now-captive wounded. She 
declined to be released until the wounded could go, too. 
She left on May 24. 

Her long stay in the fortress, she said, was “an extraordi- 
nary experience. It brought with it a kind of camaraderie 


- and friendship I had never known before. It opened up for 


me a whole new series of horizons.” 

How about marriage? 

“You cannot be married and be a flying nurse,” she re- 
plied with a delightful accent. “You must be all over the 
world.” 

What would she do when her service term expired in 
January? 

“Ah,” she replied with a smile. “After that, who knows?” 

After that probably will come more of the same high 


devotion to duty that has been the hallmark of the ancient . 


de Galard family. Its members have served with distinction 
in French wars for many centuries. A de Galard rode beside 
Joan of Arc. 

Mlle. de Galard is believed to be the first woman and the 
third person ever invited to visit this country by the Con- 
gress of the United States. The other two so honored were 
the Marquis de Lafayette, who aided the American Revo- 
lution, in 1824, and Louis Kossuth, popular leader of a 
Hungarian revolution, in 1851. 

The young Frenchwoman has been frequently compared 
to Florence Nightingale. It was just 100 years ago that 
Florence Nightingale’s service as a nurse created a legend 
in the Crimean War. 

Mlle. de Galard actually holds no rank. She is a member 
of the Infirmiere Pilote Securite Air, an elite corps of nurses 
who must also be pilots and who serve without pay. 

It is proper to call her mademoiselle. “The men of Dien- 
bienphu,” she said, “called me Mademoiselle Genevieve.” 

Mlle. de Galard modestly omitted to mention that the 
men of the fallen fortress, as well as an admiring free world, 
have their own name for her. It is “The Angel of Dienbien- 
phu.” —Rosert A. PoTEETE 
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Rube Goldberg in Canton Repository 


Should We Make It a Real Cell? 


@ ABOUT THE QUESTION — Our nation began to 
crack down on Communists in earnest when the cold war 
with Russia started in the late 1940’s. 

We had to find out the hard way that the Communist 
party is really part of a conspiracy (in the words of the 
United States Senate) “to undermine and destroy our 
democratic form of government.” 

Like the farmer who locked his barn doors after his 
horses had been stolen, we began to make use of security 
measures that were already on the books. 

One of these measures was the Smith Act of 1940. This 
law makes it a crime to conspire to teach and advocate the 
violent overthrow of our Government. Under the Smith Act, 
we have jailed 81 top U. S. Communist leaders. 

Another of these measures was the Internal Security Act 
of 1950. This law requires the Communist party and party 
leaders to register as foreign agents. Communist leaders 
have refused to register the party or themselves and have 
been jailed for defying the law. Their appeal from sentence 
is now in the hands of the courts. 

But there was no measure which came right out and 
made the Communist party illegal. Last month, just before 
adjournment, Congress dealt with this question. 

The Senate, by a vote of 85-0, pushed through a bill to 
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FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 


OUTLAW 
THE REDS? 


A pro and con discussion: 





Is it wise to outlaw the Communist party 


in the U. S. and declare it illegal? 


outlaw the Communist party. Under this bill,; members of 
the Communist party, or persons who commit acts which 
carry out Communist objectives of world conspiracy, may 
be imprisoned for five years and fined $10,000. 

The Administration frowned upon this measure. The 
President said it would cripple his present program for deal- 
ing with the Communist conspiracy through existing laws. 

The House, therefore, passed a bill that only deprived 
the Communist party of its legal rights. The House bill 
made it illegal for the Communist party to enter candidates 
on ballots, collect dues, bank money, or sue in the courts. 
The vote was 305-2. The following day, however, the House 
reversed itself, voted to accept the Senate’s measures. 

Democratic Congressmen, who pushed the bills through 
in the rush before adjournment, frankly admitted that 
“politics” was behind the move. Determined to seize the 
lead in dealing with the problem of communism, they stam- 
peded the Republicans into going along. 

However, it was doubtful that the President would sign 
such a bill. Accordingly, a new draft was drawn, approved 
by both Houses, sent to the White House. The Communist 
party was stripped of legal rights, Communists were made 
subject to the Internal Security Act, and deprived of citizen- 
ship rights. As Senior Scholastic went to press, the Presi- 
dent had not yet signed the bill. However, even if it be- 
came law, some legal experts doubted that the Supreme 
Court would uphold it. 


o 





YES! 


1. The Communist party is not a gen- 
vine political party. 


Here’s what the Subversive Activities 
Control Board has concluded about the 
Communist party: “From its inception 
in 1919, it has been a subsifliary and 
puppet of the Soviet Union . . . strives 
for the establishment of a dictatorship 

. . which would rob the American 


people of the freedoms they have forged 
.. . while using the cloak of the United 
States Constitution.” 

Of course, you might scoff, “There 
are only a handful of Communists. The 
man they backed for president in the 
1952 election, Vincent Hallinan, re- 
ceived only 140,000 votes. What chance 


‘do they have of winning power?” 


But suppose that in a time of trouble 
and discontent the Communists came 
up wégh some magnetic demagogue who 


managed to capture the imagination of 
the people? Could we afford this risk? 

In the words of Representative Mar- 
tin Dies (Dem., Texas): We have 
vacillated too long. It is time to end 
this conspiracy once and for all!” 

Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (Dem., 
Minn.) has said that outlawing the 
party would “create a firm basis in law 
for our efforts to curb” these conspira- 
torial attempts “to destroy our demo- 
cratic form of government.” 
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2. Existing laws cannot do the job 
as long as the party remains legal. 


You can’t jail a Communist under 
the Smith Act unless you can prove that 
he “advocates or teaches” the violent 
overthrow of our government. 

You can imagine how tough it would 
be to convict each of the nation’s thou- 
sands of Communists if you had to 
prove in each individual case that the 
defendant taught or advocated violent 
overthrow of our government. 

Yet the Communist party remains 
active, and so do its members, organ- 
ized in small Communist “cells.” They 
have national and local headquarters 
with police and fire protection. They 
use Uncle Sam’s mailmen for getting 
their orders and sending out their prop- 
aganda. They campaign for office. They 
hold open meetings, make speeches, 
and make converts. 

They try to divide us into warring 
camps—race against race, religion 
against religion, worker against em- 
ployer. And it’s all quite legal! 


3. Declaring the Communist party il- 
legal will put people on guard against 
Communists and prevent them from mak- 
ing new converts. 

How does the Red organization get 
people to join the Communist party? 
By telling them the truth—that it aims 
to set up a dictatorship under Russian 
control? Of course not. 

The methods of this evil movement 











are deceitful. Here’s what the State 
Department said in a report issued last 
August: Communists claim “to be in- 
terested in the problems of the common 
man: in his struggles for a better life 
against poverty and poor working con- 
ditions; in his hope for peace, in his 
pride in national independence from 
foreign rule, and so forth.” 

It’s true that many people who fall 
for the Communist line sooner or later 
come to their senses and drop away. 
But many others are blackmailed into 
staying by the threat that their fellow- 
Reds will inform their employers. 
Others, having gone too far to turn 
back, even become spies against us. 

If we allow this to go on, we are to 
blame as much as the poor fools who 
fall into the trap! 


4. Outlawing the Communists would 
reassure the free world of our sanity 
and intentions! 

People in other nations see us taxing 
ourselves billions to arm against the 
threat of Communist aggression. Our 
boys have died trying to stem Red ag- 
gression in Korea. We have found spies, 
prosecuted them, and even executed 
two. We have thrown Communist party 
leaders into jail for preaching violent 
overthrow of our government. 

Yet we allow the Communist party 
to do business openly, put up candi- 
dates, and campaign for their election! 

People in other countries can’t under- 


Rube Goldberg in Detroit 7, 


Does the Umbrella Also Protect Us? 


stand this. They know that Russia 
wouldn’t permit this kind of situation. 
Can you blame them if they wonder 
whether we mean what we say? 

By outlawing the Communist party 
we will be letting the rest of the world 
know exactly where we stand on the 
entire question of communism. 


5. This proposal violates neither the 
letter nor spirit of the Constitution! 


If an unbalanced person threatened 
your life, would you say to him, “I can’t 
interfere with your freedom—gc ahead 
and shoot me if you insist!” Of course 
not. Yet that’s what it comes down to 
when people claim that Communists are 
entitled to the same rights under the 
Constitution as loyal Americans. 

When Attorney-General Brownell 
was asked whether the Smith Act.didn’t 
come close to a basic. infringement of 
freedom, he made the following <eply: 

“I think there is one place where it 
should be ‘infringed,’ and that is in ad- 
vocacy of overthrowing the government 
by force and violence.” 

Let’s get right down to basic facts. 
It is inconceivable that the wise states- 
men who wrote the U.S. Consti:ution 
and the Bill of Rights-wanted to include 
a loophole by which these guarantees 
of freedom, and our entire free gcvern- 
ment, could be legally destroyed. 

In the words of Senator William F. 
Knowland (Rep., Calif.): “The time 
has come to face up to the issue of 
outlawing the Communist party.” 


6. This law will certainly not drive 
Communists any farther underg-ound 
than they already are! 


The Communists have already gone 
underground. J. Edgar Hoover says so: 
“No longer are Communist party mem- 
bership cards issued . . . Membership 
records are forbidden . . . Most of the 
local headquarters have been discon- 
tinued and party records have been 
destroyed : . . False drivers’ licenses 
have been obtained; assumed names 
have been adopted . . . They have re- 
moved conspicuous means of personal 
identification such as moles; they have 
affected a new manner of walking . . .” 

Communist expert Victor Lasky con- 
firms it too: “They are meeting out in 
the parks; they don’t meet in rooms... 
They ride around New York or San 
Francisco and they talk in automobiles. 


- They are underground; let’s not kid our- 


selves.” 

Since communism is the evil thing we 
know it to be, we should outlaw it as 
a matter of principle and ethics. Per- 
mitting a vice to remain legal because 
it helps to catch the criminals is «sing 
the end fo justify the means. And ‘hat’s 
exactly what the Reds do! 

You might as well argue, “Don't 
make murder a crime . . . it will nake 
the murderer harder to catch!” 
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NO! 


. Present laws are doing the job. 
This new proposal would do more harm 
than good. 

Recently the Communist newspaper, 
the Daily Worker; had to appeal for 
funds because it was going broke. Ac- 
cording to our country’s top law en- 
forcement officer, Attorney - General 
Herbert Brownell, party membership 
“is cut down to about 25,000 now from 
100,000—one-fourth of what it was be- 
fore the Smith Act trials started.” 

William Tompkins, - Assistant Attor- 
ney-General who heads the Justice De- 
partment’s Division of Internal Security, 
says: “We feel that . . . the Internal 
Security Act of 1950 and the Smith Act 
do a very adequate job and ‘do exactly 
what the bill to outlaw the Communist 
party would do.” 

One bad effect of these laws, how- 
ever, is that they have already caused 
the Reds to go partially underground. 
J. Edgar Hoover has stressed that it’s 
already much harder to ferret out Red 
activities: “Where one agent was for- 
merly needed for. proper coverage, we 
now need as many as nine or ten.” 

But we must remember that the Reds 
are not completely underground, and 
can’t be underground¢“as long as they 
have a legalized party machine. 

Let us not be swayed by politics. 
In a campaign year “everyone is against 
sin.” And a vote against outiawing the 
Communist party could be used against 
the Congressman casting it. But making 
party membership a crime’ would hurt 
our existing Communist-contro] laws. 


2. This type of law is exactly what we 
are fighting in communism. 


When the Russians outlaw people 
who disagree with them, we naturally 
call it dictatorship and totalitarianism. 
Yet some people propose that we do 
exactly what we blame the Russians 
for doing. 

* Article I of our Bill of Rights plainly 
says, “Congress shall make no law. . . 
abridging the freedom of speech, or 
of the press; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition 
the Government for a redress of griev- 
ances.” 

This is the cornerstone of our prized 
freedoms. It is not violated by present 
anti-Red laws such as the Smith Act. 
The Smith Act does not jail people for 
thinking or talking, but for advocating 
violent overthrow of the government. 

Senator John Sherman Cooper (Rep., 
Ky.) pointed out that a man should 
not be penalized for his thoughts. He 
should be free to join any organization. 
Punishment should be for overt acts, 
not for mental processes. 

The proposed new law would make 
it possible to put a man in jail without 





Revie dis Philade ‘hia Inquirer 
Is educating people to the evils of com- 
munism the best way for us to fight it? 


proving that he preached violence. For 
the first time in American history, men 
could be jailed for things they believed. 
For the first time in our: history, we 
would have political prisoners—just as 
the Reds do. 

Even Judge Harold R. Medina, who 
presided at the trial of the eleven 
Comnfunist leaders convicted in 1949 
under the Smith Act, says he is “de- 
cidedly opposed to outlawing the Com- 
munist party. . . . Such a blanket act 
is an utterly un-American procedure.” 


3. This law strikes a blow against our 
American freedom to hear all sides. 


We, the people, are entitled to hear 
all the facts before we decide which 
way to vote. We have faith in our 
ability to make the right decision. 

Now, suppose some well-meaning 
person comes along and says, “You shall 
no longer be exposed to such-and-such 
idea; it is wrong; it may influence vou 
in the wrong direction.” 

That whole line of thinking goes 
against our grain. Yet, isn’t that just 
what this proposed law would do? It 
takes away the Communists’ right to 
make their silly spiel. But it takes away 
our right, as free citizens, to hear what 
they have to say and then tell them to 
peddle their papers elsewhere! 


4. Outlawing the. Communist party 
would not get at the “hard-core” Reds. 


To fight communism, we must under- 
stand it. Now, we know that the Com- 
munists always pretend to be on the 
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side of the angels. We see that they 
try to build their strength by attracting 
idealists who think they're doing hu- 
manity a good turn. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the party can’t keep them from 
finding out the ttuth—and quitting. 
Lawyer Morris Ernst, anti-Commu- 
nist author of Report on the American 
Communist, interviewed 300 former 
Reds for his book. He says: “Seven 
hundred thousand Americans have gone 
in and out of the Communist move- 


ment in America since it started in 1930 


... The turnover is terrific.” 

So today we see that communism in 
America is a ridiculous failure. It boasts 
only 25,000 members of whom only 
8,000 are known as “hard-core” Com- 
munists. It is mainly these hard-core 
Reds who threaten America’s security. 
A law to make communism illegal cer- 
tainly would not affect them. 


5. The experience of other nations 
proves that outlawing communism might 
add to its following. 

Listen to the words of Thomas E. 
Dewey, twice a candidate for President 
on the Republican ticket, and for many 
vears Governor of New York State: 

“The Czars of Russia were the first 
people in the world to follow the idea 
of outlawing the Communist party. 
They whipped them and they drove 
them to Siberia. they shot them and 
they outlawed them ... . This outlaw- 
ing gave them such a colossal follow- 
ing, such enormous popularity, such 
great lovalty on the part of the people 
that they were able to seize control of 
all Russia with its 180 million people. 
The first nation to outlaw communism 
became the first Communist nation.” 

Governor Dewey also points out that 
“In Canada they tried it once and the 
Communist party grew so powerful and 
dangerous that they repealed the law 
in 1936—and in 1940 they tried it again 
. . , And they developed the greatest 
atomic bomb spy ring in history, and 
Canada had to repeal the law. .. .” 


6. We can lick communism only by 
educating people to its evils. 

“I would be in favor of providing 
every Communist party member with 
a free soap box!” exclaimed FBI agent 
Herbert Philbrick, author of I Led 
Three Lives. 

By that he meant we can beat com- 
munism by letting Commies damn 
themselves with their own words. 

J. Edgar Hoover confirms the wisdom 
of this plan. He said, “America’s best 
and only hope lies in an intelligent and 
well informed public opinion, conscious 
of the evils of communism . . . Educa- 
tion must . . . give direction to the 
march of progress.” He also said, “The 
best antidote to communism is vigorous, 
intelligent, old-fashioned Americanism 
with eternal vigilance.” 
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Costly War, Costly Peace 


The free world lost a war in Indo-China, but it learned 


that only united action can prevent Communist aggression 


Wide World phot 
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HE free world took a severe beating 

in Indo-China this summer. We 
might as well faee up to it. The free 
world lost a long and costly war. To 
pretend otherwise is to indulge in an 
idle dream. 

The free world lost some important 
territory in a vital corner of the globe. 


It lost 12,000,000 people to the Com- 


munists. It lost “face.” 

These are the sad, stubborn facts. 

Whose fault was itP No free nation 
is blameless in this defeat. It was every- 
body’s fault-France for delaying so 
long the giving of independence to the 
Indo-Chinese people; France’s allies— 
including ourselves—for failing to use 
united action to repel the Communist 
aggressors. 

It was on Wednesday, July 21, at 
3:42 a.m. that an armistice was finally 
signed, ending the seven-and-a-half- 
year-long war in Indo-China. 

The signing ceremony took place 
some seven thousand miles from the 
battleground—in quiet, peaceful Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

A few days later, in Indo-China, the 
fighting ground to a slow halt. A grim 


French artillery pounded the Communist 
enemy near the Red River delta, but 
the battle was a losing one all along. 
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<—Luckless inhabitants fled from homes 
in the wake of the retreating French 
and Viet Nam forces in Red River delta. 


. 
stillness has descended on the blood- 
soaked hills and jungles and rice pad- 
dies of Indo-China. But the calm is un- 
easy, the peace unsteady. 


Price in Men and Treasure 


The war in Indo-China was a costly 
war. Like a bleeding wound, it drained 
France of her fighting strength and 
financial resources. 

The cash cost of the Indo-Chinese 
war to the anti-Communist side adds up 
to about $8,200,000,000. The French 
spent roughly $4,800,000,000; the Indo- 
Chinese native governments, $384,000.- 
000; and the United States supplied 
nearly $3,000,000,000 of economic aid 
and military “hardware’—planes, tanks, 
guns, and munitions. 

(How much the war has cost the 
Reds in dollars and cents is unknown. ) 

More tragic than the cash outlay was 
the cost in human lives. There were 
about 800,000 casualties on both sides. 
The French and native Viet Namese 
toll was 92,000 dead or missing, 28,000 
prisoners, and 114,000 wounded. (Ac- 
cording to unconfirmed estimates the 
Communist dead totaled more than 
200,000. ) 

It was a costly war. And it is a costly 
peace. The peace’ has cost the free world 
the loss of an area of 77,000 square 
miles (more than the size of New Eng- 
land)—a rice-rich area with a popula- 
tion of 12,000,000. The territory and 
the people were ceded to the Commu- 
nists. This was the price of peace. 

Today, for the first time in 23 years— 
since the Japanese invasion of Man- 
churia in 1931—there is international 
peace on our war-weary planet. 

There is “peace”—except for a series 
of little “hot wars” with Communist 
guerrillas in Malaya, Burma, the Philip- 
pines, Kenya. 

There is “peace”—except for the con- 
tinuing “cold war” with international 
communism, which is bent on conquer- 
ing the rest of the steadily-shrinking 
free world. 

The Indo-Chinese war was a long 
war, longer than either World War I or 
World War II. It was more than twice 
as long as the war in Korea which 
ended a year ago. It lasted fully seven 
years, seven months, and two days! 

Both wars were fought for the same 
reason—to repel aggression. Both. wars 
were fought against the same enemy— 
Communist imperialism. 

However, in Korea the struggl® was 
the responsibility of the United Nations. 


The Human Price of War: Men, women, 
and children refugees from Red rule sleep 
on straw mats in the streets of Hanoi. 


In Indo-China—except for material as- 
sistance from the U. S.—the burden was 
borne by France alone. 

Such is the foreground of the tragic 
Indo-China story. Now let us examine 
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its background. Where and what is 
Indo-China? What are its people like? 
How did Indo-China happen to become 
the arena of the world struggle between 
communism and freedom? 


The Land and the People 


There is logic to Indo-China’s name. 
For Indo-China is the first stop on the 
journey from the China coast to India. 
The people in some ways combine the 
customs of both India and China. 

A jungle, mountain, and delta coun- 
try, Indo-China covers an area of 280,- 
000 square miles (slightly larger than 
Texas) and has a population of 28,000,- 
000 (nearly four times that of Texas). 

Actually, “Indo-China” is only a con- 
venient geographic expression. It is not 
one country, but three countries. The 
territory. consists of the state of Viet 
Nam and the neighboring kingdoms of 
Laos and Cambodia. All three are for- 
mer colonies of France. In recent years, 
they have been promoted to “associate 
membership” in the French Union and 
granted considerable independence. 


“King Rice” 


Indo-China is a land of topographic 
contrasts — mountains, jungles, fertile 


deltas, and virgin timberland. Moun- 
tains stretch from north to south—almost 
three-fifths of the land is mountainous. 

Geographers have often compared 
Indo-China to two baskets of rice bal- 





anced on a pole. The “pole” is the 
Annamite mountain range, which - 
stretches for a thousand miles. The 
“rice baskets” are the deltas of the Red 
River in the north and of the Mekong 
River in the south. The Red River delta 
is one of the most fertile rice lands in 
the world. 

The climate of Indo-China is tropi- 
cal, with high humidity most of the 
year. The region is subject not only to 
violent rainy seasons (monsoons) from 
May to October, but also to typhoons. 

Farming is the principal occupation. 
And rice is the principal crop. 

Indo-China’s entire economy is domi- 
nated by “King Rice.” This one crop is 
grown on five-sixths of the cultivated 
land. Rice feeds most of the people of 
Indo-China. It comprises fully 90 per 
cent of the average diet! 

Other Indo-Chinese industries are 
fishing, lumber, rubber, and tea. There 
is very little manufacturing. The region 
is rich in natural mineral] resources, 
which are. still largely untapped. 

Indo-China also has vital strategic 
importance. During World War II, 
Japan used that territory as a spring- 
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board for her war operations in all of 
Southeast Asia. If the Reds gained con- 
trol of Indo-China, it would seriously 
endanger the security of nearby Thai- 
land, Burma, Malaya, and Indonesia. 


The People and How They Live 


About four-fifths of the people of 
Indo-China live in the state of Viet Nam. 
The vast majority of them are Annamese, 
and they speak the Annamese language. 
They are a short, slender people, closely 
related — culturally and physically — to 
the Chinese. The population of Viet 
Nam is about 22,000,000. 

The next most numerous native group 
in Indo-China consists of the Cambo- 
dians, who inhabit the southwestern 
part of the region. They are a mixture 
of Mongolians and Malays, speak their 
own language, 
4,000,000. 

Laos, to the west, is a land-locked, 
sparsely populated little kingdom. It 
has a population of only 1,100,000. 
Racially, the Laotians are related to the 
people of Thailand. 

There are also in Indo-China some 
500,000 Chinese, 60,000 Malays, 7,000 
Indians, and 25,000 Europeans. 


How truce agreement splits Indo-China: Reds hold area north of 17th Parallel. 
(Below) Red China’s timetable: 1. Reds seized hold on this area in 1949. 2. By 
Feb., 1950, they gained all China. 3. In March, 1950, they took control of Tibet. 
4. In June, 1950, they invaded South Korea. 5. Now they hold north of Viet Nam. 





and number about. 


For the most part, the Chinese, 
Malays, and Indians run small busi- 
nesses. Until recent years the French 
managed the larger industrial enter- 
prises, and held the main civil and 
military posts. 

In religion, most of the native people 
are Buddhists, Confucianists, or nature- 
worshippers. But there are also about 
two million Roman Catholics. 


Their Roots in History 


Much of the ancient history of the 
Indo-Chinese people is shrouded in 
mystery. It is known, however, that 
about the beginning of the Christian 
era, their land was invaded by the 
Chinese and remained under Chinese 
domination for several centuries. 

The Chinese were finally driven out 
by the Annamese in 931 A. D. But they 
had left the mark of their culture upon 
the country. 

In the 17th century, French mission- 
aries and traders made their appearance 
in Indo-China. It was the age of empire- 
building among the European powers, 
and France chose Indo-China for colo- 
nization. French control of the region 
came about piecemeal over the course 
of many decades. 


France Takes Over 


In the 19th century, France received 
“preferential treatment” in the country 
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“Wide Wortd phote 
Ho Chi Minh, Moscow trained, 
planned the Communist plot. 


for helping the emperor of Annam re- 
cover his throne from invaders. By 
1887, the entire Indo-Chinese Union— 
Laos, Cambodia, Tonkin, Annam, and 


Cochin-China—had become a French 
“protectorate.” 

(“Protectorate” is a nice-sounding 
term in diplomacy which means—ac- 
cording to our desk dictionary—“the 
relation of a strong state toward a 
weaker state which it protects and 
partly controls.”) The French did, how- 
ever, permit native rulers to retain their 
thrones. 

As a matter of historic fairness, it 
should be pointed out that the region 
progressed under French rule. High- 
ways and railways were built, hospitals 
and schools were established. Improved 
sanitation helped to combat malaria. 

Moreover, a large export trade was 
built up. But that benefited the French 
more than it did the native population. 
Nor did the latter have much to say in 
the government that ruled them. 

As a result, a nationalist movement— 
seeking independence from the French 
—developed in the period between 
World War I and World War II. 


How the Communists Started the War 


During World War II, Indo-China 
was occupied by the Japanese for four 
years. In this period of occupation, the 
various nationalist groups united and 
formed the Viet Minh League (i.e., the 
League for the Independence of Viet 
Nam). At first the Communists were a 
minority in the Viet Minh, but gradu- 
ally they gained control of it. The lead- 
ership was taken over by a man who 
called himself Ho Chi Minh (“He Who 
Enlightens”). He is a native Commu- 
nist, trained in Moscow, who posed as 
a nationalist patriot. 

After the defeat of Japan, Ho Chi 
Minh proclaimed a republic in Viet 
Nam and made himself head of it. 

In January, 1946, France recognized 
Viet Nam as “a free state within the 
Indo-Chinese Federation and the French 
Union.” France also granted the king- 
doms of Laos and Cambodia a large 
measure of self-government as part of 
the French Union. 

Before long it became apparent that 
Ho Chi Minh was not so much inter- 
ested in national independence for the 
people of Viet Nam as in turning that 
region into another Soviet satellite 
state. He filled his government with 
Communist officials and imposed a 
Soviet-style dictatorship. 

In December, 1946, Ho’s forces 
staged a surprise attack on the French 
garrisons in Annam and Tonkin. This 
touched off the way. 

France withdrew her recognition of 
Ho's regime. In June, 1949, Bao Dai, 
former emperor of Annam, prdéclaimed 
himself (with French approval) the 
“chief of state” of Viet Nam 

Some observers have questioned the 


wisdom of France in permitting Bao Dai 
to declare himself head of Viet Nam. 
His critics call him a “playboy” because 
he has spent so much time vacationing 
on the French Riviera. 

The French, however, reason that 
because of traditional Asian reverence 
for thrones, Bao Dai carries prestige 
with the native population. 

The next year, France concluded an 
agreement with Bao Dai granting his 
government control of all its affairs ex- 
cept foreign relations. The French also 
promised complete independence to 
Viet Nam within the French Union, 
after the Red threat had been over- 
come. 

Then, in January, 1951, the French 
government granted wider powers to 
all three Indo-Chinese states. They were 
also allowed to form national armies. 

Meanwhile, Russia and her satellites 
recognized Ho's regime, while the 
United States, Britain, and more than 
30 other countries recognized the gov- 
ernments of Laos, Cambodia, and Viet 
Nam. 


Hit-and-Run Tactics 


For the French, it was a tough war 
to fight. The Communist guerrillas em- 
ployed “hit-and-run” tactics. The Indo- 
Chinese terrain—rugged mountains and 
steaming jungles—was well suited for 
this type of guerrilla warfare. Ho Chi 
Minh planted guerrilla pockets through- 


‘out the region. His bands would strike 


at night, stalk the countryside, ravage 
and set fire to villages. At daybreak 
they would melt into the jungles. It was 
a grim game of hide‘and seek. 
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The Viet Minh rebel forces received 
extensive help both in equipment and 
training from their “comrades” in neigh- 
boring Communist China. 

In response to French pleas, the 
United States began to send military 
supplies to Indo-China in 1950. A na- 
tive Viet Nam army was trained by the 
French and equipped with U. S. arms. 

In November, 1953, the French built . 
a stronghold at Dienbienphu, in north- 
western Viet Nam, where they  sta- 
tioned 10,000 of th®ir crack troops. The 
purpose was to block a supply route 
which the Communists might use for 
an attack on the Red River delta. 


The Peace Conference 


Meantime, at home, the French were 
getting fed up with the prolonged war, 
with its heavy casualties and the heavy 
drain on their treasury. There was a 
large section of the public which was 
willing to accept “peace at any price.” 

During the Big Four meeting in Ber- 
lin last February, French Premier 
Laniel won agreement for a conference 
to be held in Geneva beginning April 
26 to take up, in addition to Korea, the 
“restoring of peace in Indo-China.” 

The Geneva Conference was as dra- 
matic and action-packed as a champion- 
ship heavyweight bout. On the Com- 
munist side of the conference table sat, 
in addition to Soviet Foreign Minister 
Vyacheslav M. Molotov, the Red Chi- 
nese Premier Chou En-lai. 

This was the first time that Commu- 
nist China had attended an international 
conference. She was represented by a 
200-man delegation! 

From the very start it became ap- 
parent that the Chinese Reds were not 
“giving.” Chou En-lai was as full of 
“noes” as his “comrade” Molotov. 

The talks on Korea proved a dismal 
flop. Disgusted, U. S. Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles quit the conference. 
He assigned General Walter Bedell 
Smith, the Under-Secretary of State, to 
represent the U. S. (Turn page) 





Wide World photo 
Bitterness of defeat is etched in 
face of this French infantryman. 
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In the talks on Indo-China, the Reds 
proved equally harsh and unyielding. 
General Smith, too, quit the conference. 
Britain’s Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden stayed on as a sort of “concilia- 
tor.” And the French clung to the con- 
ference in the desperate hope of making 
some sort of truce. 

Yielding to the urgent requests of the 
French and the British, General Smith 
returned to Geneva in the closing days 
of the conference. But the United States 
made clear that if would not approve 
the Indo-Chinese truce terms, even 
though it would guarantee against their 
violation. 

Meantime, the Reds were not de- 
pending only on their verbal offensive 
at the conference. They were also 
waging a shooting offensive. 

Even before the Geneva Conference 
opened, a force of more than 30,000 
Viet Minh troops, equipped with heavy 


artillery from Red China, launched an 
assault on Dienbienphu. 

The French government appealed for 
aid to its Western allies. The United 
States favored some form of “collective 
defense.” Accordingly, U. S. Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles made an 
effort to organize a program of “united 
action” by the free nations against the 
Communists in Indo-China. The British 
government, however, opposed any de- 
fense action at that time. It wanted to 
wait for the outcome of the truce talks. 

On May 7—after an eight-week siege 
—Dienbienphu fell to the Reds. A few 
weeks later the Laniel government re- 
signed. Pierre Mendes-France became 
Premier of France. 

In taking office on June 18, the new 
Premier pledged himself to bring about 
a truce by July 20—or resign. 

He was only three hours and 42 
minutes late in meeting his deadline! 


Terms of the Indo-China Truce 


Here, very briefly, is a summary of 
the truce terms: 


Viet Nam 


The country is to be divided roughly 
along the 17th Parallel at its 42-mile- 
wide waist. (See map.) The northern 
part is to be controlled by the Com- 
munists; the southern part is to be re- 
tained by the free government of Viet 
Nam. 

The Communists will have an area 
of 77,000 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 12,000,000; the anti-Commu- 
nists, an area of 50,000 square miles, 
with a population of 10,000,000. 

Elections are to be held in July, 1956, 
in all Viet Nam—both north and south— 
for a unified government. 

There was no. great expectation 
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The Hope of Tomorrow: Young midship- 
man trains at Viet Nam naval academy. 





among Western observers that such 
elections will take place. Judging by 
the experience in Germany and Korea, 
it is doubtful that the Communists 
would ever agree to a truly free elec- 
tion. 


Laos and Cambodia 


The Communists‘ are to withdraw 
their troops from any areas that they 
hold in Cambodia. In Laos, the Com- 
munists are to retain a small part of two 
northern provinces where their forces 
(about 2,000 Red guerrillas are lodged). 


Truce Commissions 


The truce terms are to be carried out 
by mixed commissions representing 
both sides. In addition, there is to be a 
three-nation neutral supervisory com- 





Dra nto from Ew © Galloway 
Out of the ashes of defeat will come 
greater independence for Viet Nam. 


mission, composed of Canada, Com- 
munist Poland, and India. All major 
decisions of the neutral commission are 
to be made by unanimous vote. 

The United States refused to asso- 
ciate itself with the armistice agree- 
ment. But, we said in a statement, the 
United States “would view any renewal 
of the aggression in violation of the 
aforesaid agreements with grave con- 
cern and as seriously threatening inter- 
national peace and security.” 


A Bitter Pill 


No responsible statesman in the West 
pretended that the armistice agreement 
was a victory for the free world. There 
was no attempt to sugar-coat the bitter 
pill. 

Clearly, the agreement was a triumph 
for international communism. But Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 
told the House of Commons that the 
settlement was “the best that could be 
contrived in the circumstances.” 

That was the prevailing sentiment in 
France, too. The French realized that 
one can’t win at the conference table 
what one hasn’t won on the battlefield. 
The French National Assembly ap- 
proved the settlement by the thumping 
vote of 462 to 13. 

In this country, there was consider- 
able criticism of the Indo-China settle- 
ment. At his press conference on July 
21, President Eisenhower admitted that 
the truce “agreement contains features 
which we do not like.” But he said that 
“a great deal depends on how they 
work in practice.” 

It was his view, the President de- 
clared, that every time a Chinese or a 
Viet Namese lost his freedom, our free- 
dom lost:a little, too. 

The President refused to call the 
Indo-China settlement appeasement. 
He said that he could not at the mo- 
ment offer a better plan and therefore 
would not criticize what had been done. 

The United States, the President an- 
nounced, is “actively pursuing discus- 
sions with other free nations with a 
view to the rapid organization of a 
collective defense in Southeast Asia”— 
comparable to NATO—“in order to pre- 
vent further direct or indirect Commu- 
nist aggression in that general area.” 

An eight-nation conference will be 
held in the Philippines on September 6 
to draw up a Southeast Asia defense 
alliance. The nations participating will 
be the United States, Britain, France, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, and Pakistan. 

The chief lesson to be drawn from 
the tragic story of Indo-China is that 
only united action by-the democracies 
can prevent Communist aggression. If 
the free world learns that lesson, the 
Indo-Chinese war need not be written 
off as a complete loss. 
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First $50 of dividends—no tax. 
4% of dividends over $50 may be 
subtracted from total income tax. 
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One of the most important changes: How the new law affects tax payments on income from corporation dividends. 


Uncle Sam Streamlines 


His ‘Tax Laws 


How our new tax laws affect YOU too 


E 160,000,000 Americans—men, 

women, children—pay taxes to the 
Federal Government averaging about 
$400 a year apiece. The laws that re- 
quire us to pay these taxes to the Fed- 
eral Government are called the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

In the past fifty years this code has 
become very complicated, as Congress 
has changed its provisions over and 
over again. 

The changes have been necessary be- 
cause the Government has to consider 
its own need for revenue as well as 
new conditions in American life. More- 
over, the Government must watch for 
unfairness in the way the tax laws work. 
Some people might be hurt through no 
fault of their own. Others might not be 
paying their fair share. 

Now we have a new tax law. It is 
called “AN ACT—to revise the internal 
revenue laws of the United States.” 
This law is one of the most important 
accomplishments of the Eighty-third 
Congress. In it, Congress performed the 
most sweeping overhaul of our tax 
structure since 1890. To get some idea 
of how far back that goes, we must re- 
member that we have been paying in- 
come taxes—the ones that affect us most 
—only since 1913, when the Sixteenth 
Amendment made such taxes constitu- 
tional. 


In fact, we have had an extraordinary 
number of major tax changes in the 
twenty months since President Eisen- 
hower took office. One was the elimina- 
tion of the tax on “excess” profits of 
corporations. Another was the expira- 
tion of an 11 per cent increase in indi- 
vidual income taxes (this had been 
adopted because of the Korean war). A 
third was a series of changes in excise 
taxes—such as on furs and _ jewelry. 
These three measures alone cut our tax 
burden by about $6,000,000,000 a 
year. 

Our new tax law cuts taxes an addi- 
tional $1,300,000,000 the first year, and 
$3,300,000,000 a year when it takes 
full effect. The law is 929 pages long. 
It has been called “the most compli- 
cated law in American history.” There 
are dozens of provisions, some affecting 
all of us, others affecting only a few 


taxpayers. Generally, most of the pro- 


visions are retroactive to January l, 
1954. This means that savings under 
the new law will be reflected in tax 
returns filed next spring. 


Changes for Individuals 


These are the most important provi- 
sions affecting individual taxpayers: 


1. Dividend Income 


About 7,000,000 persons receive in- 
come from stock in corporations. They 
are paid in dividends—that is, at the 
end of the year the corporation figures 
up its profit after paying all expenses 
and taxes. Then it divides the profit 
among the stockholders according to 
how many shares they own. Dividend 
income has been taxed at the same rates 
as wages and salaries. 
Stockholders have long protested that 
they had to pay “double taxation”—first 
through the taxes on corporation profits, 
which reduces their earnings, and then 
through the tax on personal income 
from dividends. The Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration argued also that invest- 
ment in stocks should be encouraged 
to keep our economy expanding through 
increasing our production. 


So the Administration asked Con- 





gress to allow stockholders (1) to ex- 
empt up to $100 of their dividend in- 
come from taxation; and (2) to allow 
them, after calculating their income tax, 
to subtract from the tax up to 15 per 
cent of their dividends. 

The ‘Democrats did not favor this 
proposal. Instead, they favored increas- 
ing personal exemptions of all taxpayers 
from $600 to $700. This was rejected 
by the Administration, but the Demo- 
crats forced a compromise on the divi- 
dend issue. This is what the new law 
provides: (1) $50 of dividend income 
exempted from taxation; (2) 4 per 
cent of remaining dividend income sub- 
tracted from the tax bill. Thus a person 
with $1,000 of dividend income would 
figure his tax on the basis of $950, and 
then subtract from his tax $38 (4 per 
cent of $950). 


2. Dependents 

Before calculating his taxes, the tax- 
payer subtracts from his income $600 
for each person in his family. This 
is the personal exemption mentioned 
above. Thus, the exemptions for a 
father, mother and two children add up 
to $2,400. However, up to now the 
exemption has not been allowed for a 
child if he is over 18, or if he earns 
more than $600 a year (about $11.50 
a week) himself. Moreover, any schol- 
arship the child may have won has been 
counted as part of his income. 

The new tax law permits the tax- 
payer to take an exemption for any 
child who is 18 or under, or who at- 
tends high school or college, or who 
gets on-the-farm training from an ac- 
credited schoo!. However, the taxpayer 
must provide at least half of the child’s 
support. 





No deduction on money spent for 
rea improvement or water supply. 








Thus a student of 19, for example, 
can work after school without forcing 
his father to pay more income taxes. 
Moreover, under the new law, scholar- 
ships are not counted as part of a 
young person’s income. As before, he 
pays taxes on his own earnings, of 
course, but he can claim a $600 per- 
sonal exemption for himself. 


3. Child Care 


The law has long allowed taxpayers 
to deduct expenses necessary in earning 
income—the cost of out-of-town travel 
by salesmen, for example. As more and 
more women have gone to work, there 
have been demands that something be 
done for working mothers who have to 
pay to have their children looked after 
while they are on the job. 

The new law allows any working 
woman, or widower, to deduct up to 
$600 a year for expenses for the care 
of children under 12 or of any other 
dependent incapable of taking care of 
himself. However, the woman must file 
a joint tax return with her husband, 
and the deduction decreases with the 
amount their joint income exceeds 
$4,500. Thus a couple with $5,100 in- 
come or*more gets no child-care deduc- 
tion. The provision is designed to help 
women in low-income brackets for 
whom child care is a heavy burden. 


4. Medical Expenses 


The old law permitted taxpayers to 
deduct any medical costs—doctors’ and 
hospital bills, Blue Cross, drugs, ete.— 
that exceeded 5 per cent of income. 
Thus a family that earned $5,000 and 
had medical expenses of $350 during 
the year could deduct $100—that is, the 
amount over 5 per cent of income, 








Money spent for improvements is 





deductible from each year’s rey 





The farmer gets tax benefits for money he spends to improve his soil and water. 


which in the present case was $250. 
The new law permits deduction of 
medical costs over 3 per cent of income. 
The same family would thus deduct 
$200—that is, $350 minus 3 per cent 
of $5,000, or $150. There is one limi- 
tation: no more-than 1 per cent of in- 
come—in this case, $50—may be de- 
ducted for drugs and medicines. 


5. Health Benefits 


More and more employers are pro- 
viding health benefits in one form or 
another for their employees. But there 
has been no consistent policy as to 
whether these should be counted as in- 
come for the employee. The new law 
specifies that neither the health benefits 
nor premiums paid by the employer for 
health insurance should be counted as 
income for the employee. 


6. Charities 


The law encourages taxpayers to 
contribute to churches, schools and col- 
leges, philanthropies, and other worthy 
causes. The old law did so by allowing 
taxpayers to deduct up to a maximum 
of 20 per cent of their income for con- 
tributions to such organizations from 
their taxable income. This is a great 
boon to charities. Take, for example, a 
man in the 25 per cent tax rate bracket 
who contributes $100 to his church). If 
he had not made the contribution, he 
would pay $25 tax on it, so the money 
actually would be worth only $75 to 
him. Therefore he can make a $100 
contribution at a cost of only $75 to 
himself. 

The new law lifts the ceiling on de- 
ductible contributions to 30 per cent. 
However, the increased 10 per cent 
must go to a church, educational insti- 
tution, or hospital. 


7. Retirement 


The new law has special benefits for 
persons in retirement. Those over 65 
are relieved of the 20 per cent tax on 
the first $1,200 of their income from 
pensions, annuities, rent, interest, and 
dividends. The saving is up to $240. 
Persons under 65 have a similar benefit 
if they are retired under a Government 
pension system. In both cases, however, 
the benefits are lower if the retired 
person makes additional income by 
working. 


8. Hobbies 


There have been complaints that 
some taxpayers—wealthy ones—take ad- 
vantage of the tax laws by claiming 
the cost of their hobbies as business 
losses. For example, a man may op- 
erate a farm or ranch at a loss purely 
as a hobby, with no thought of making 
it pay. Some taxpayers then claim the 
expense as a business loss, deductible 
from their taxable income. 
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The new law deals with any such 
enterprise that consistently loses heav- 
ily. If the loss exceeds $50,000 for five 
successive years, the taxpayer must re- 
calculate his income taxes for each 
of the five years, with no loss above 
$50,000 allowed as deductible. 


9. Inventors and Artists 


Inventors, writers, and other artists 
present a special problem. For them 
a finished work may represent vears of 
effort. But, like everyone else. they are 
often taxed on what they earn in any 
given year. Suppose a professional in- 
ventor has worked five years on an in- 
vention, and finally sells it for $100,000. 
He has had to pay the high-bracket tax 
rate on $100,000. 

Under the new law, all inventors 
may report income from their inven- 
tions as capital gains. These are taxed 
at rates generally lower than income- 
tax rates. Authors and other artists may 
spread their income from any work 
over as many as three years if they 
worked on it that long. 


10. Soil Conservation 


To preserve and improve the value 
of their property, farmers often have to 
spend money to conserve the soil and 
water supply. Up to now these expenses 
have been regarded as capital improve- 
ments. Farmers have been unable to get 
tax benefits for these improvements until 
they sold the property. Then they figure 
the improvements as part of the invest- 
ment in calculating profit or loss on the 
sale. 

The new law allows farmers to de- 
duct such expenses in figuring income 
taxes each year. 


11. Filing Date 


Up to now, March 15 has been the 
vital day tor taxpayers—-the day on 
which they must file their final returns 
for the year just past, and their esti- 
mates of income for the new year. 

For persons with income solely from 
wages or salaries, who pay income taxes 
by installments through withholding de- 
ductions, March 15 has been the time 
for calculating whether they have re- 
funds coming from the Government or 
must pay more. For persons who have 
income from which taxes are not with- 
held, there must also be estimates of 
income and the first of four quarterly 
payments of tax due. 

The new law makes the reporting 
date in both cases April 15. Also, mil- 
lions of taxpayers who pay taxes through 
withholding deductions will no longer 
have to file a tax return at all. 


Changes for Corporations 


These are the most important previ- 
sions of the new law affecting corpora- 
tions: 


MINOR DEPENDENTS 





Parent allowed $600 deduction for each dependent. 
But—No deduction if over 18 or earning $600 or more. 
Scholarships taxed as income. 











Parent is allowed $600 deduction for each dependent. 
But—Still gets deduction if dependent earns more than 
\ $600 or attends school. No tax on scholarships. 








Charts by Frank Rona 


How the law affects YOU as a dependent—especially if you work after school. 


1. Depreciation 


The Government's policy long has 
been to encourage business firms to in- 
vest in new plant and equipment to 
increase production and improve eff- 
ciency. Obviously, such expenses can- 
not be deductible immediately. The as- 
sets of a business do not change just 
because a corporation spends its own 
money on equipment. They remain the 
same. On the other hand, the equip- 
ment wears out—depreciates. 

Under the old law, the business could 
figure how long the equipment could be 
expected to last—say, ten years—and 
then take a deduction each year ac- 
cordingly—10 per cent of the invest- 
ment in the case of a ten-year depre- 
ciation. 

The new law permits faster “write- 
offs,” as they are called, of investments. 
In effect, the corporation can write off 
about two-thirds of its new equipment 
in half the life of the investment. 


2. Loss Carrybacks 


Most corporations have fairly stable 
records of profit or loss. They either 
make money or lose it consistently. 
(Consistent losers, of course, usually go 
out of business.) What about a com- 
pany whose profits fluctuate widely? 
What about a company that has a tem- 
porary setback? Or a company that is 
just starting and is losing money, but 
has good reason te expect profits in the 
future? 

The old law ailowed a company to 
spread losses back one year or forward 
five years to equalize its tax burden. 


‘For example: Company A made $25,- 
~ 000 last year but loses $25,000 this 


year. It does not have to pay a tax on 
the $25,000 it made last year. It can 


average it out. Company B loses $100,- 
000 one year and then makes $20,000 
each of the next five years. Instead of 
paying taxes each year on the $20,000, 
it writes off the first-year loss of $100,- 
000 and thus owes no taxes. The new 


law continues this five-year “forward” 


write-off, but permits a corporation to 
average out its “carryback” losses over 
a longer period of time. 


3. Research 


Many businesses spend money to im- 
prove their manufacturing methods and 
their products. But there has been no 
consistent policy on how these expenses 
should be treated in figuring taxes. The 
new law permits companies to deduct 
research expenses the year they are in- 
curred, or to spread them over a period 
of years. 


4. Pay-As-You-Go 


Individuals pay most of their taxes 
during the year their income is earned 
—through either withholdings from 
wages or salaries or estimates and quar- 
terly payments. Corporations have not 
been on pay-as-you-go. Taxes on 1953 
profits, for example, were due entirely 
in 1954. 

The new law aims to put all corpora- 
tions with earnings of more than $100,- 
000 a year on a partial pay-as-you-go 
basis. 

All through the new law runs one 
consistent theme. This is the determina- 
tion of the Government to give the hon- 
est taxpayer the benefit of the doubt. 
This is in line with the philosophy 
President Eisenhower expressed once 
at a press conference. He said that he 
was a conservative when it came to 
money. Where people were concerned, 
he was a liberal. 
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HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES 





The CITY 
Made hy a RIVER 


HE people of New Orleans are wor- 

ried. The, great and glamorous me- 
tropolis of the South, the second seaport 
of the United States, is wondering what 
OY Man River will do next. 

The Mississippi, majestic “Father of 
Waters,” means life or death to New 
Orleans. For 250 years the city’s com- 
mercial power grew from the fact that 
it stood near the outlet of this great 
river. Through it funnel the rich re- 
sources of thirty states and more cot- 
ton, coffee, and bananas than are han- 
dled by any other American port. 

But the Mississippi is notoriously un- 
ruly. Loaded with mud, the river dis- 
charges 400,000,000 cubic yards of silt 
a year. Along its lazy lower course, it 
has built up a huge delta, divided into 
numerous- channels. The terrible flood 
of 1927 drowned hundreds of people 
and destroyed $250,000,000 worth of 
property. The Army Corps of Engineers 
and the Mississippi River Commission, 
created by Congress in 1879, have built 
levees and spillways along the lower 
river, and dams on the upper tribu- 
taries, to prevent future floods. 


Almost a century ago, the river 
“sprang a leak” in its west bank 200 
miles above New Orleans. Here a once 
small stream called the Old River con- 
nects the Mississippi with the Atcha- 
falaya (ah-chah-fah-lie-ah) River, only 
six miles to the west. Meandering 
through a chain of lakes and bayous, it 
reaches the Gulf some 200 miles west 
of the Mississippi. 


Stealing Mississippi Water 


The little Atchafalaya has been 
quietly “stealing” more and more of 
the Mississippi's water. Last year it 
diverted 30 per cent of the Missis- 
sippi. When it reaches 40 per cent, 
which Army engineers estimate will 
occur not later than 1965, the whole 
Mississippi will be “captured” and will 
suddenly break through into the Atcha- 
falaya channel. 

What this would do is not hard to 
imagine. A new delta would be created 
at its mouth. Ocean-going ships as well 
as river traffic would have to shift to 
the new channel. The sleepy little town 
of Morgan City, at the Atchafalaya’s 
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Map shows how a new dam would save Mississippi for New Orleans. 


mouth, would boom into a great com- 
mercial port. And the half million in- 
habitants of New Orleans would lose 
their trade, their industries, and their 
fresh water supply. The city would be 
condemned to a slow death. 

New Orleans says: “It must not hap- 
pen.” Louisiana authorities will soon go 
before Congress and ask approval of a 
great river control project, to begin in 
1955. It involves the closing off of the 
Old River by a dam, with a navigation 
lock to take care of barge traffic, plus 
the construction of a new flood outlet 
some miles above. 

Thus New Orleans will again overcome 
the threats to its prosperity that have 
marked its exciting history. Founded 
in 1718 by the Sieur de Bienville, a 
French explorer, it was named after the 
French Regent, the Duke of Orleans. 
Four flags have flown over it at various 
times—those of France, Spain, the Con- 
federate States of America, and the 
United States. The delicate tracery of 
iron railings in the French Quarter 
known as the Vieux Carre (Old Square), 
the great Cathedral of St. Louis, and 
the old French Market overflowing 
with succulent foods, are relics of the 
French colonial period. 


Under Four Flags 


In 1762 Louisiana Territory was 
ceded by France to Spain, much against 
the will of its inhabitants. Spanish 
grandees ruled from the Cabildo, or 
government palace, now a museum on 
Jackson Square. Napoleon Bonaparte 
saw his opportunity to use New Or- 
leans as a pawn in international politics. 
He forced Spain to cede the colony 
back to France in 1801. Already, Napo- 
leon was negotiating with President 
Thomas Jefferson’s agents, and in 1803 
the vast Louisiana Purchase was added 
to the young United States. 

Steamboats first navigated the river 
in 1812, forerunners of the great days 
of river traffic. The city remained in 
American hands throughout the War of 
1812. For on January 8, 1815, Gen. 
Andrew Jackson and his backwoods 
riflemen defeated a veteran British 
army at the Battle of New Orleans. 

New Orleans became one of the most 
important naval and military bases of 
the Confederacy in the War Between 
the States. The Union forces aimed to 
gain control of the Mississippi Valley 
and thus split the Confederate States. 
A fleet of wooden vessels under the com- 
mand of Admiral David G. Farragut 
bombarded the city for five days in 
1862. The assault finally forced the Con- 
federates to surrender and the troops 
of General Butler clamped down an 
iron rule. Recovery was slow, but with 
rising prosperity for the cotton trade, 
New Orleans began its period of mod- 
ern progress. —KENNETH M. GouLp 
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News Highlights of the Summer 


To bring you up to date on important international and national events 


The fortunes of the cold war seesawed between the East 
and the West this summer. The West suffered a serious set- 
back in Indo-China (see pages 12 to 16), but scored sizeable 
gains in three other vital areas: (1) Guatemala, (2) Iran, 
and (8) the Suez. 


1. Reds Routed in Guatemala 


With a one-two punch, the pro-Communist government of 
Guatemala was knocked out this summer. 

Punch One was delivered by Colonel Carlos Castillo 
Armas, anti-Communist rebel leader; and Punch Two, by 
the Guatemalan Army. 

In a 12-day revolution which was almost bloodless, the 
first Communist-dominated government in the Western 
Hemisphere was booted out of office. 

The “twelve days that shook Guatemala” began on June 
18, when Col. Carlos Castillo Armas led a small band of 
anti-Red Guatemalan exiles across the border from Hon- 
duras. 

The 6,000-man Guatemalan Army could have swept the 
rebels out, but it chose to sit on its guns. The reason? Dis- 
like of the Red-infiltrated regime of President Jacobo Arbenz. 

On June 27, the army forced Arbenz to resign and hand 
over the government to a three-man military junta (council). 
A few days later, a cease-fire was negotiated with the rebels, 
and Col. Castillo Armas was chosen to head the new anti- 
Communist government. 

Red leaders scurried to the border or took refuge in for- 
eign embassies. Pro-Red former President Arbenz is still 
hiding out in the Mexican Embassy in Guatemala City. 
But some 2,000 other Reds have been rounded up and 
jailed. 

Uncle Sam heaved a sigh of relief. To quote Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles, “The revolt overthrew a Commu- 
nist nesting place in America’s own back yard.” 


2. Iran Gets Dollars; West Gets Oil 


A three-year-old quarrel between Iran and Britain was 
patched up this summer. 

The quarrel was over oil. Poor Iran is rich in oil. It is 
the fourth largest oil-producing country (surpassed only by 
U.S., Russia, and Venezuela). 

The oil in Iran was discovered by the British at the be- 
ginning of this century. Ever since, Iranian oil has been 
pumped, refined, and shipped to world markets by a British- 
controlled company. The company paid the Iranian govern- 
ment a share of its profits. 

In recent years, the Iranians complained that they were 
not paid enough. In 1951, a fiery fanatic, Mohammed 
Mossadegh, became Premier. He promptly seized the oil 
properties from the British company. 

Oil production stopped. Iran did not have the trained 
technicians to keep the oil industry going, nor the tankers 
to carry the oil abroad. 

Faced with bankruptcy, the Iranians overthrew the Mossa- 
degh regime last year. This summer, the new government 





Wide World photo 
UNDERWATER ESCAPE TO FREEDOM—Oldrich Lopada, a Czech, 
rigged this frogman’‘s suit, escaped to Austria by swim- 
ming under wire fences and an electrically charged wire. 
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Wide World iat 
U. S. and Russian soldiers worked side by side in Austria, 
unloading rocks from Soviet trucks to fight Danube floods. 





International News photo 


Britain and Egypt patch up their quarrel over Suez Canal. 
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We Raised the Bridge, Deflated the Tires 


signed an agreement with eight U.S., British, French and 
Dutch companies to produce and market Iran’s oil. The 
terms—a 50-50 split in the profits. 

Iranian oil is expected to flow again by October 1. 


3. Suez Squabble Settled 


Another long-standing dispute was peaceably settled this 
summer. This one was between Britain and Egypt. The 
issue was the Suez Canal—a 103-mile-long artificial water- 
way linking the Mediterranean with the Red Sea. 

Since 1875, Britain has controlled the Suez. In 1936, 
she signed a treaty with Egypt which gave the British the 
right to maintain troops in the Suez to guard the Canal. 

In recent years, however, the Egyptians changed their 
minds. They demanded that the British quit the Canal Zone. 
The British refused. They insisted that the Canal was too 
important to the defense of the Middle East to be left un- 
guarded. The two countries were on the verge of breaking 
off friendly relations. 

This summer, Britain and Egypt finally reached an agree- 
ment: (a) British troops will be withdrawn within 20 
months; (b) the Egyptians will take over the Canal Zone; 
(c) in case of war, Britain will be allowed to put the Canal 
Zone base on a “war footing.” 


Soviet ‘’Co-existence’’ Propaganda 


Ordinarily when help is offered and the needy accept it— 
it’s not news. But it is news—and Big News—when Soviet 
officials politely accept U.S. aid. 

This happened last month when Red officials in East 
Gérmany accepted with thanks President Eisenhower's offer 
of U.S. relief shipments to victims of the recent Danube 
Valley floods behind the Iron Curtain. 

Observers believe that this show of good manners is Red 
“peaceful co-existence” propaganda. 

Part of the same new “party line” is the red-carpet wel- 
come that the Reds in Russia and China gave last month 
to former British Prime Minister Clement Attlee and a group 
of his fellow Laborites. 


McCarthy-Army Dispute 


For two months last summer the most popular TV show 
was the “Army-McCarthy hearings.” 

A Senate subcommittee listened to more than two million 
words of testimony to learn whether Sen. Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy (Rep., Wis.) and his chief aide, Roy Cehn, had 
wrongly used their influence to obtain special Army favors 
for G. David Schine, their former assistant who was drafted. 

Senator McCarthy, in turn, charged that the Army had 
tried to block his investigation of possible Communists in 
the Army. 

Soon after the hearings ended, and before the subcom- 
mittee made its report, Cohn resigned from the staff of the 
Senate Permanent Investigations subcommittee which Sen- 
ator McCarthy heads. 

Meanwhile, another Senate committee Ccompesed of three 
Republicans and three Democrats was looking into many 
of the other charges that have been made against the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin. On the basis of the Committee report 
the Senate will decide whether or not to “censure” Senator 
McCarthy. 
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The Congressional Scoreboard 


Congressmen worked a long, hard summer. This is how 
they acted on major Presidential requests. 


What Eisenhower asked: 
(1) $3,500,000,000 foreign 


What Congress did: 
(1) Approved about $3 bil- 


aid for our allies lion 

(2) Three-year extension of (2) Voted one-year extension 
Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments 

(3) Authority to build St. (3) Passed (project already 
Lawrence Seaway with begun ) 
Canada 


ro 


35,000 public housing (4) Authorized 35,000 units 
* units a year for four for one year only 


years 
(5) Social security extended (5) Substantially approved 
(6) Overhaul of tax laws (6) New tax code (see p. 17) 
(7) Taft-Hartley amend- (7) Killed in Senate 

ments 


Qo 
~ 
~~ 


Flexible, sliding scale of (8 

farm price supports 

(9) Development of peace- (9 
time atomic energy by 
private companies, ex- 
change of atomic infor- 
mation with allies 

(10) Statehood for Hawaii 


Substantially approved 
over protests of farm bloc 


~~ 


Substantially approved, 
although Democrats in 
Senate filibustered the 
bill for 13 days 


(10) Killed when Senate in- 
cluded Alaska statehood 


(11) Killed in Senate 
(12) Raised to $281 billion 


(11) Votes for 18-year-olds 
(12) Raise in debt limit from 
$275 to $290 billions 


Weather Hot and Dry 


Heat and lack of rainfall were more than a personal 
problem. In many areas of the midwest and south they add- 
ed up to the worst drought in 50 years. The U.S. Govern- 
ment made money available to farmers in many “drought 
disaster” areas. At the same time, the worst floods in many 
years plagued much of the southwest as the Rio Grande 
River overflowed its banks. 


School Segregation Ruled Unconstitutional 


Last May, the Supreme Court ruled unanimously against 
the segregation of white and Negro children in separate 
schools. The decision affected many Southern states (and 
Washington, D.C.) which had laws requiring segregation. 
During its fall term, the Supreme Court will make sugges- 
tions to help the South change its dual school systems. The 
Washington, D.C., school board has already set up plans 
for carrying out the court’s ruling. 


Here and There 


@The White House issued a reassuring statement that the nation’s 
economic health was sound. Personal income was high, industrial 
production was leveling off, unemployment no higher than before 
the Korean War. a 
@Congress passed a law requiring restaurants to post the country 
of birth of any trout they served. 

®Scientists reported a nuclear explosion far out in space which 
they estimated at ten million billion volts. When an atom of ura- 
nium 235 is split, only about 200,000,000 volts are released. 
ePresident Eisenhower approved the creation of a Museum of 
Immigration at the base of the Statue of Liberty. 

@Religious leaders from all over the world gathered in Evanston, 
Ill., for the second General Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches. . 








United Press photo 
Agriculture Secretary Benson shows U. S. drought areas. 


International News photo 
Gov. Dewey of New York (left) and Canadian Premier St. 
Laurent officially open work on seaway-power project. 





Wide World photo 
Bannister runs “Mile of the Century’’—3 min., 58.8 sec. 
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A quiz on facts, ideas, 


1. INDO-CHINA 

A. Using the numbers 1-4, arrange 
each of the following items in the 
order in which they occurred. 


__a. Leadership of Viet Minh by Ho 
Chi Minh 
b. Establishment of the French 
protectorate in Indo-China 
_c. Beginnings of Chinese cultural 
influence in Indo-China 
__d. Japanese occupation of Indo- 


China 


B. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements or ques- 
tions write the number preceding the 
word or phrase which best completes 
the sentence or answers the question. 


_a. Indo-China is about the size of 
1. Europe 3. Texas 
2. Rhode Island 4. U. S. 
_b. The population of Indo-China 
is about 
1. 1,000,000 3. 72,500,000 
2. 28,000,000 4. 162,000,000 
c. All of the following are states 
in Indo-China, except 
1. Laos 3. Viet Nam 
2. Cambodia 4. Pakistan 
_d. The dominant cultural influence 
in Indo-China is regarded as 
1. Chinese 3. British 
2. French 4. Indian 
e. The chief export of Indo-China 
in peacetime is 
1. rubber 3. corn 
2. lumber 4. rice 
f. All of the following countries 
have held political control of 
most of Indo-China during its 
history, except 
1. France 3. China 
2. India 4. Japan 
__g. The countries which are gener- 
ally regarded’ as having sup- 
plied troops or material in the 
Indo-China war include all of 
the following, except 
1. the United States 
2. France 
3. China and Russia 
4. India 
h. The truce which ended the war 
in Indo-China provides for all 
of the following, except 
1. division of Viet Nam at about 
the 17th parallel 
2. control of the northern part 
of Viet Nam by the Commu- 
nists 





and words in this issue. 


3. elections to be held in all of 
Viet Nam, for a unified gov- 
ernment, in 1956 

4. carrying out of the truce 
terms by a commission com- 
posed of the United States, 
Britain, and Russia 

__i. The truce terms ending the war 
in Indo-China were drawn up 
at the 

1. United Nations 

2. London Conference 

3. Hague 

4. Geneva Conference 


ll. NEW TAX LAWS 


On the line to the left of the items 
in Column A, place the number pre- 
ceding the group in Column B which 
would be most affected by the change 
in the Federal tax law. A number may 
be used more than once. 


Column A 
a. raised ceiling on deductible con- 
tributions to churches and char- 
ities. 
b. averaging out business losses 
over a longer period 
__c. faster write-offs of investments 
in new plant equipment 
__d. exemptions for children under 
18, or attending school 
e. deduction of expenses for child 
care 
__f. reduction in dividend taxation 
__g. reduced taxes on pensions 
h. spreading of income over a 
three-year period 
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__i. deductions on expenditures for 
research 
__j. soil conservation improvements 


Column B 

1. authors 

2. corporations and other types of 
business 

3. religious and charitable organiza- 
tions 

4. farm owners 

5. parents with dependent children 

6. companies with laboratories 

7. retired people 

8. stockholders 

9. working mothers 


Ill. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the graph on which to base a 
conclusion. 

1. Corporate profits in 1946 were 
$23,500,000,000. 

2. Corporate profits after taxes in- 
creased steadily between 1947 
and 1950. 

3. The reason for the increase in 
corporate profits between 1949 
and 1950 was the demand for 
industrial goods created by the 
Korean War. 

4. Less than half of the corporate 
profits in 1953 went for taxes. 

. Corporate profits after taxes in 
1951 was $20,000,000,000. 


1 


IV. OUTLAW THE REDS? 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place an 
“F” if it is an argument in favor of 
outlawing the Communist party and 
making it illegal and an “A” if it is 
an argument against it. 

__l. The Smith Act of 1940 and the 
Internal Security Act of 1950 
are now being used effectively 
to prosecute Communists. 

2. Communist organizations are 
actually fifth columns. 

3. Communism should be kept. out 
in the open so that we can see 
how it works. 

4. It does not make sense to give 
those who would destroy democ- 
racy a voice in the government. 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 
Persons 

Bao Dai (bad. di) 

Chou En-lai (j6’ én’ li’) 

Ho Chi Minh (hd’ ché’ min’) 
Places 

Cambodia (kam.b6’di.a ) 
Dienbienphu (dé.én’.bé.én.fd0') 
Hanoi (ha.noi’) 

Laos (1a’6z) 

Saigon (si.gdn’) 

Viet Nam (vé.iit niim) 
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It was the eyes that made 
Joey afraid—black as pitch, 


set deep in bony sockets 


By JOHN GODEY 








Mr. Lovides 


T was a quarter to ten, and the breakfast was over. But 

Joey dawdled, inventing aimless tasks for himself, dread- 
ing the moment when he would have to approach Mr. 
Lovides, although Frank had assured him there would be 
no difficulty. 

Even after a year in the employ of Mr. Lovides, Joey still 
feared him. Mr. Lovides had olive skin (much darker than 
Joey’s own) and hollow cheeks with sharply etched lines. 
He was a taciturn man who never smiled. 

But it was the eyes of Mr. Lovides that made Joey afraid. 
They were black eyes, not bright and polished as eyes should 
be, but like pitch, set deep and hot in the bony sockets. 
Joey did not understand these eyes; they appeared always 
to be threatening. He had mentioned this once to Frank. 
Frank had laughed and said that in his opinion the eyes of 
Mr. Lovides seemed rather gentle and compassionate. 

Joey glanced at the clock once more and became panicky. 
If he did not leave soon he would be late, and the ceremony 
would be delayed. 

He straightened his shoulders, wiped his moist hands on 

(Continued on page 37) 
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BOY dates GIRL 


NEW school year has begun, 

and you want it to be a good 
year. That’s natural. But the ques- 
tion is: How are you going to make 
it good? 

Let’s think back for a minute—to 
last year. Did it live up to all your 
expectations? Or were there some 
snarls in your life that you never 
did manage to unravel? 

Sure, there were a few snarls—if 
not in your school life, in your fam- 
ily or social life. You can’t expect 
not to have them, any more than a 
ball player can expect to bat 1.000! 
But you can learn to smooth out 
your roughest spots—again, just as 
any major leaguer. learns to cope 
with his biggest batting problems. 
Hoy? Let’s look: 


Q. I'm a senior in high school, but 
my parents still object to my dating 
girls very often. So I date about once a 
month, while most of the other fellows 
date every week end. I do a lot of work 
around home, and Mom and Dad are 
swell about most things—but not dat- 
ing. How can I make them see things 
my way? 


A. You have a real problem, but it 
isn’t impossible to find a solution, so 
cheer up—and, let’s try to discover 
some possible causes for your parents’ 
attitude: 

Do they worry about family finances? 
Are they dependent on your “work 
around home”? Are they worried about 
your grades? Are you an only child or 
the oldest in the family? Do your par- 
ents have religious or cultural (“old- 
country”) objections to dating? Do they 
have friends and interests of their own 
—or are you their “whole life”? 

Let's take up these questions one at 
a time: 

Finances. If the cost of your dating 
might be a strain on your parents’ 
budget, draw up your own budget. 
Show them how you'll pay for your 
dating. (Part-time jobs, inexpensive 
dates, etc.) 

Work around the home: Now for a 
time budget, showing how you can go 
on doing your chores, as well as have 
dates. 

Grades. Plan a definite time for study, 
too; promise to maintain a certain aver- 
age—or forfeit your dates. 

Only child or oldest child. In either 
case, your parents are inexperienced in 


“handling” dating privileges. You should 
agree to an early curfew, to telephone 
if you're going to be late, perhaps te 
date in groups or foursomes, and te use 
buses rather than the family car. Draw 
up a code of conduct for yourself and 
promise to abide by it. 

Religious or cultural objections. Share 
your daily life with your parents— 
school, sports, and your other interests. 
Give them an accurate and honest pic- 
ture of teen-age life at its best. Describe 
your friends and their good qualities; 
bring them home to meet your parents. 
And be patient. Your parents’ opinions 
may change slowly, but they'll be mere 
valuable to you for that very reason. 

“Whole Life.” Encourage your par- 
ents to join the P. T. A. or a community 
group; offer to help them give a party 
for their friends; encourage the hobbies 
or interests they “never have time for.” 

Always discuss—never argue—these 
points. Stress the fact that there are 
certain advantages for you in getting to 
know how to conduct yourself with 
boys and girls your own age; you need 
to develop poise and judgment. 

Remember that all parents make mis- 
takes; that all parents are puzzled at 
times; and that all parents are sincerely 
trying to do the best they can for their 
children. If you approach your parents 
with love and understanding, and can 
prove yourself a mature young person, 
youll find yourself closer to an agree- 
ment day by day. 


Q. For two years now, I've been go- 
ing around’ with the same gang. It’s a 
lot of fun, but I think I may be missing 
something by not knowing more of the 
kids in my class. Besides, the rest of the 
school thinks we're “stuck-up.” But I'm 
afraid that if I suggest that we “break 
it up,” the crowd will just drop me and 
carry on. Can you help me with this 
problem? 


A. You're probably right in the feel- 
ing that telling the gang to “break it 
up” would antagonize them. Instead, 
why not just persuade them to make 
some new friends? Next time a party is 
being planned, suggest inviting Jan 
Gardner, the new girl on your street. 
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“He wants a car for his birthday! 
When | was his age, | was tickled 
pink to get a pair of overshoes!”’ 


Or tell the crowd that Jed Hascomb . 


plays a hot guitar and would really add 
to the fun. 

But don’t just enlarge your “special 
little group,” and then-continue as usual. 
Look for opportunities to meet and talk 
with new people every day. In your 
Home Ec class there’s Alice Bronte, 
who makes all her own clothes. Why 
not ask her to help you choose materia] 
for a new skirt? Then invite her home 


for an after-school snack. When you get - 


to know her, ask her over some evening 
along with one of your old friends. If 
you have anything in common with the 
crowd, they're bound to like anyone 
about whom you're enthusiastic. 

Another way to meet people is to go 
out for new activities. Sign up for the 
Debating Society this year—even though 
you know none of the members. You'll 
get to know them if you're friendly and 
interested. And once they know you, 
that “stuck-up” legend will vanish! 

The wonderful thing about friendl- 
ness is that it’s contagious. As soon as 
you get to know Brad Stern, you get to 
know his friend, Tracye When you 
know Tracy, you meet his sister, Mary, 
etc. It works backwards, too. When 
Brad becomes your friend, he'll meet 
your chum, Lee. Next, Lee will be in- 
troducing him to Martha. Before you 
know it, you'll have a class in which 
everyone knows everyone else. The 
amazing thing is that one boy or girl 
can set off this chain reaction. We're 
rooting for you! 


What's on your mind? Do you have 
any dating, personality, or family preb- 
lems? If you have a question that you'd 
like to have answered in “Boy dates 
Girl,” send it to: Gay Head, Senior 
Scholastic, 33 West 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. Questions of greatest interest 
will be discussed in future columns. 
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YOU take your CAMERA 


back to school! 


Don’t stash your camera away in 
mothballs just because vacation’s 
over. The parties—dances— games 
during the school year are loaded 
with wonderful snapshots when 
you shoot with fiash. 


For with flash, you carry your 
own sunlight. At night—on cloudy 
days—or indoors, flash gives you all 


to Sylvania Blue Dot flashbulbs — 
the kind more photographers use 
than all other brands combined. 


You'll like Blue Dot bulbs be- 
cause they get you more good pic- 
tures on every roll. And in the pop- 
ular low-cost Bantam 8 midget size, 
you don’t have to raid the piggy 
bank to buy all you need. 





the light you need for all the pic- 
tures you want. 








And the surest way to get good 
flash pictures every time is to stick 








Mail coupon for your free 
copy of How To Throw A 
Snapshot Party — Full of 
ideas for party fun. 


Sylvania, Dept. $S-542 
1100 Main St. 
Buffalo 9, N. Y. 
’ Please send free Snapshot Party 
I booklet WA-135. 














Name 





In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd., University Tewer Building, St. Catherine St., Montreal, P. Q. Address 


Lighting : Radio 2 Electonics - Televisiove we City State 
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WILTON 
the 


HILADELPHIA is bubbling with 

pride these days. It’s always had the 
Liberty Bell and the world’s most 
famous brand of cream cheese. And 
now it boasts “the greatest high school 
basketball player in the world.” 

That's Wilton Chamberlain, 17-year- 
old senior at Overbrook High School. 
“Another Mikan” the experts rave. 
“Mikan, heck,” his more rabid rooters 
snap. “He’s the one and only Cham- 
berlain.” 

And they could be right. For Wilt is 
absolutely awe-ful on the court. He 
plucks rebounds off the board as easily 
as a giraffe picks Howers off a bush and 
dunks balls through the hoop the way 
you toss pebbles down a well. 

Playing in one of the toughest high 
school basketball leagues in the coun- 
try—a league that’s produced Tom Gola 
and Paul Arizin among other greats— 
Wilt’s been averaging 40 points a game 
for the past couple of years. Last sea- 
son he led Overbrook to the city crown 
without loss of a game. 

Chamberlain definitely isn’t a “goon.” 
Sure, he’s tall enough (6’ 11”) to peek 
over the top tier of the Yankee Stadium. 
But he’s very firm and fully packed. 
He weighs a solid 219 pounds and is 
still growing. 

Can he run? This will give you an 
idea. He’s run the quarter mile in 49 
seconds and the half mile in two min- 
utes. Any college runner would be 
proud of these marks. Is he strong? Well, 
he’s heaved the 12-pound shot over 60 
feet—which is close to the national high 
school record. 

Put all that height, speed, and 
strength together and what have you 
got—a Buck Rogers! That’s why over 
100 colleges have already offered him 
scholarships. In fact, even the pro bas- 
ketball scouts are after him! 

What they saw the past summer con- 
vinced them. Competing in the very 
fast Catskill Mountain (N. Y.) Resort 
League, Wilt knocked in ever 30 points 
a game against some of the nation’s 
greatest college centers—fellows like 
B. H. Born of Kansas and Joe Holup of 
George Washington. 

The big fellow learned his basketball 
at William H. Shoemaker Junior H. S. 
His favorite amusements are Western 
movies, especially when it’s John Wayne 
or Randy Scott ‘going thataway, and 


Wonder 


mambo dancing. He can shake his 83 
inches with the best of them. 


SHORT SHOTS 


> “If Cincinnati doesn’t win the National 
League pennant,” joked Manager Birdie 
Tebbetts back in April, “we’can always 
go after the National Football League 
crown.” The Red Legs started the sea- 
son with the greatest array of foot- 
ballers ever assembled on a baseball 
team. 

It included Ted Kluszewski, All- 
American end at Indiana in 1945; 
Lloyd Merriman, fleet halfback at Stan- 
ford in 1946; Bob. Borkowski, Ohio 
State; Charlie Harmon, Toledo; Grady 
Hatton, Texas; and high school stars 
Herman Wehmeier, Fred Baczewski, 
Corky Valentine, and Rudy Minarcin. 


>» Ray Boone owns one of the nicest 
“diseases” in baseball. He goes berserk 
whenever he gets up with the bases 






loaded. He just can’t stand the sight of 
men on bases. Last season he got up 
six times with the bases full, and—you 
won't believe this—unloaded four home 
runs, a triple, and a long fly! Result: 20 
runs batted in out of a possible 24! For 
sharpshooting, Dan’l Boone himself 
couldn’t have done any better! 


>» Call the cops—the Cleveland Browns 
are robbing the cradle! They’ve dipped 
into the “crib”—the high school field— 
for their latest fullback. He’s Chester 
Gilchrist, 19-year-old star from Har- 
Brack H. S., near Pittsburgh. 

Chester is quite a “baby.” He’s a 
200-pound tank who led Har-Brack 
through an unbeaten season last fall. 
Can a high school kid make the big 
time! Oui, oui—and whee, whee! Char- 
lie Powell, the 49’ers great end, showed 
it could be done by making the grade 
direct from San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 


» Ever hear of a big league club playing 
their last game on May 28? Impossible, 
you say? Well, the Orioles did it this 
year! Their final game had been sched- 
uled for September 26. When they dis- 
covered that the Baltimore Colts had 
scheduled a football game for that date, 
the obliging Birds moved their “last 
game” up to May 28. 


>» One of the critical Pirate fans thinks 
the city of Pittsburgh is putting up the 
statue of Honus Wagner in the wrong 
place. “They ought to put it between 
second and third,” he declares. “It will 
stop more balls than any shortstop the 
Pirates now have.” 

—HerMan L., Masin, Sports Editor 


Wilton Chamberlain, 6’ 11” 
Philadelphia basketball whiz. 


Photo by Greene, N. ¥. World-Telegram & Sun 
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“Theres this about Coke .. 


Young America loves it 


Match the spirit of youth by serving 
the gay refreshment—Coca-Cola, 
unequalled in flavor, pure as sunlight. 
For 68 years its sparkling goodness 
has won the hearts of young folks 
everywhere, bringing fresh delights 

in each frosty bottle. 

Coke is young America’s drink 


of sociability and friendship. 








COPYRIGHT 1954, THE CQCA-COLA COMPANY 
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See EDDIE FISHER 
on “Coke Time” NBC 
Television twice each week. 





“COKE” IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. 
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Meet diemaker Ted Kasper, Ford Motors 


- 
AVE you ever heard of the appren- 
ticeship training program which the 
Ford Motor Company runs at its River 
Rouge Plant ‘in "Dearborn, Michigan? 
Or of the similar four-year training pro- 
grams of General Motors, Westing- 
house, General Electric, and many other 
big firms? 
Young Ted Kasper did. Now, with 
four years of intensive apprenticeship 
training behind- him, Ted is a skilled 


CAREERS AHEAD 





He Worked to Learn 


Apprenticeship training programs— 


what they are, how you can qualify 


diemaker for Ford with excellent 
chances of advancement. 

Ted graduated from Redford Union 
High School, Detroit, in 1946. He ma- 
jored in vocational training—math, 
drafting, shop work. His favorite sub- 
ject was machine shop. He played foot- 
ball and basketball and went out for 
track. He found time to build model 
airplanes and to tinker with his jalopy. 

Ted’s dad graduated from Ford’s ap- 
prenticeship training program 33 years 
ago as a diemaker. It was natural for 
mechanical-minded Ted to follow in his 
dad’s footsteps. After high school, Ted 
worked in Ford’s Rouge plant on steer- 
ing-post assembly. Then he applied for 
apprenticeship training—the earn-while- 
you-learn program which in some re- 
spects is the equivalent of a college 
education. 


Ted took mental and mechanical 
tests. He received 96 out of a possible 
100 in mechanical aptitude. Then he 
was interviewed by representatives of 
the joint company-union (United Auto- 
mobile Workers, C.I.0.) apprenticeship 
committee. He passed the physical test 
with flying colors. Within a week he 
was accepted for training. (Ford favors 
its own workers for this training. Usual- 
ly these workers must be between the 
ages of 18 and 2l—and high school 
graduates. ) 

Ford’s apprentice training program, 
like many others, is a four-year period 
of work experience plus related class- 
room studies. It is designed to train se- 
lected young men in the basic require- 
ments of a skilled trade. Apprentices 
complete a series of job assignments 
that range through every major area of 
the trade for which they are training. 
In class, they study textbooks related 
to their on-the-job training. At present, 
Ford conducts apprenticeship training 
in 23 industrial skilled trades. 
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“Wilson builds footballs 


=] 


hand . 


WILSON PRO LEAGUE SPECIAL 
FOOTBALL— official size and weight. 
Pebbled cowhide gives good grip for 
posing, Durable double lining and 
eavy-duty lacing make ball plenty 
rugged. Tan with 2 white stripes. © 


WILSON TL HELMET—an entirely 
new helmet! Absorbs and spreads 
shock evenly, due to molded Tenite 
outer shell and new inner padding of 
vinyl and latex foam. Protects you 
even on the hardest smashes. ~ 


Wihron 





says Otto Graham, passing wizard 
of the Cleveland-Browns 


Member of Wilson Advisory Staff 


“These new Wilson footballs feel slim in your 


. you know you cam throw ’em. The 


leather has the pebble you need for a good firm 
grip. And your finger tips fit naturally into the 
lacings, so you can control the ball easily. 
Comes the time to boot, that same trim Wilson 
shape helps you spiral the ball, helps spot your 
punts where you want ’em. Get your hands on 


one, first chance you get!” 


Your wisest 
investment in 
football equipment 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO « Branch offices in New York, San Francisco and 26 other principal cities. (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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REQUIREMENTS 
(Educ. and Exper.) 


REQUIREMENTS 
(Personal) 


TOOL AND DIEMAKER—Career at a Glance "' 


DUTIES 





WORKING 
CONDITIONS 


FUTURE 
OPPORTUNITIES 





Apprenticeship or similar 
trng. in shop work, math, 


Mechanical ability; knack 
for painstaking work; 


Make cutting tools used on 
machine tools, and the jigs 


Highest-paid machine-shop 
work; 40-hour wk.; time 


Long-range job prospects 
good; trend for greater 


blueprint reading; experi- 
ence as journeyman to 
qualify for advanced jobs. 


man’s job but requires lit- 
tle physical strength. 


which hold work being 


and one-half for overtime; 


use of dies and stamping. 


at 





machined. paid 


working conditions. 





At present the starting wage for ap- 
prentices at Ford is $1.84% per hour. 
Those doing satisfactory work receive 
raises at regular intervals until they 
reach the pay of $2.24% an hour at 
graduation. 

Of the 2,231 apprentices at the Ford 
Motor Co., 1,060 are learning to be- 
come tool and diemakers like Ted. (A 
die is one of a pair of hardened metal 
blocks used for forming, impressing, or 
cutting out sheet metal in various sizes 
and shapes.) 

“I chose to be a diemaker,” Ted told 
us, “because I’ve always been mechan- 
ically inclined. My present work is more 
challenging than assembly-line work. 
There’s a lot more personal satisfaction 
in doing something that requires train- 
ing and skill. Besides, there is a lot to 
learn, and the more you learn the 
farther ahead you can get. 


“For fellows in high school,” Ted 
continued, “I’d advise those interested 
in apprenticeship training to take all 
the math and mechanical drawing and 
machine shop that they can. Public 
speaking also helps. It enables you to 
get along better with other people. My 
hobbies also helped. Any hobby is good 
if it helps develop your ability to handle 
tools, to read blueprints, and so on. 

“If I had had to pay for my appren- 
ticeship training,” Ted concluded, “I 
couldn’t have afforded it. Instead, the 
company paid me while I worked. I 
put in a good deal of study on my own 
time. To get ahead you have to do 
that in any line of work.” 


What About You? 


If you're interested in earning while 
you're learning a trade, inquire at your 
local office of the State Employment 










Wilson 
rubber-covered basketballs 


last longer! 


Service. A trained interviewer will talk 
to you about your vocational interests 
and tell you where to try out for the 
apprenticeship course you're interested 
in. 

Before a firm signs you up for ap- 
prenticeship training, you'll be carefully 
interviewed. You'll be given tests to find 
out whether you're well qualified for 
the course. You'll take a physical ex- 
amination. If you pass these hurdles, 
youll be asked to sign an agreement. 
This agreement states how long your 
course will taRe, what your studies and 
work duties will be, how much you'll 
earn, etc. 

In the years ahead, America will need 
thousands of skilled workers. There are 
many well-paying exciting careers in 
the trades for young people—both boys 
and girls. 

—WILLIAM FAVEL, VOCATIONAL EDITOR. 
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Laboratory tests prove that, throughout their 
range of prices, Wilson balls last almost twice as 
long as any other rubber-covered basketballs. 
The secret is cold rubber, the miracle synthetic 
of the tire industry. It makes a cover that’s 
mighty tough to scuff, on any playing surface! 
These balls are easy to handle when passing 
or shooting . . 
from sweat. Look some over, any place sporting 
goods are sold, 


. and they don’t get slippery 
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i WILSON STRATA-LINE BASKETBALL 
. oat for - stars of tomorrow. 

. cial size and weight. Within official 

Wilson Your wisest limits on speed of rebound. It’s the 
investment in most — ee oe you can 

B own. Sturdy 2-ply duck lining. Molded 

basketball equipment rubber bladder and needle-type valve. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO « Branch offices in New York, San Francisco and 26 other principal cities. (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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TEEN AGE CLUB 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


WHAT EVERY TEEN AGER SHOULD KNOW 


This important guide to teen-age know-how 
will help you get on the heam—show you how 
to achieve popularity and poise, the knack of 
making friends and getting ahead in your 
school work. Hundreds of helpful hints on 
personal appearance, manners, study jiabits, 
parties, etc. Whether you're a new freshman 
who needs help in learning the ropes, or a 
seasoned upperclassman, you'll find Hi There 
High School invaluable in getting the most out 
of your high school career. Like many of the 
most popular TAB books, Hi There High School 
is published exclusively by the Teen Age Book 
Club for its members, and cannot be obtained 
from any other sources, such as drug and 
department stores, newsstands, etc. 





free dividends as well! 





WOW THINK OF GETTING 
YOUR CHOICE OF 16 TERRIFIC 

BOOKS LIKE THIS EVERY MONTH- 
PLUS & FREE BOOK FOR EVERY 


FOUR BOOKS 
you Buy/ 


That’s what you get when 
you join the Teen Age Book 
Club. See below how you 
can become a member. 














FOR BOTH BOYS AND GIRLS 


TAB has books for every type 
of reader — books especially 
selected for their popularity 
among girls, and books par- 
ticularly chosen for their ap- 
peal to boys. TAB has books 
for both younger and older 
teen-agers. 


























Here’s news about a unique book club—with books just for boys 
and girls of school age. The Teen Age Book Club, or TAB, as this 
club is called, makes it possible for you to obtain fascinating 25¢ 
and 35¢ pocket-size books—just the kind teen-agers like—and get 


BOOKS FOR EVERY INTEREST 
What's your favorite reading? Adventure? Sports? Mysteries? Sci- 
ence fiction? Humor? Romance? Dog and horse stories? You'll 


find these and many other types in 
the monthly TAB offerings. 


FREE DIVIDENDS 


For every four books purchased, 
Club members may choose an addi- 
tional book free—as a dividend. 


HOW TO JOIN A TAB CLUB 
If you'd like to have a TAB Club 


in your class, just sign your name 
to the coupon below asking your 
teacher to help you. At your teach- 
er’s request we'll send full informa- 
tion and free materials for starting 
a Club. Talk it up with your class- 
mates, too, and get them to hand 
coupons to your teacher. For the 
more members you have, the more 
fun it will be! 


ee ESE AO Se a 


TO MY TEACHER: 


I'm interested in joining a Teen Age Book 
Club. If others in the class would like to 
join, won't you help us start a Club by 
sending for information and free mate- 
rials, as described on page 8-T of yc 
Teacher edition of this magazine? 





Signature 
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i“ '4Good. 
MSave your money. 


Wii Tops, don’t miss. 
Mi Fair. 


iON THE WATERFRONT. (Co- 
lumbia. Produced by Sam Speigel. 
Directed by Elia Kazan.) 


The explosive waterfront provides 
the setting for this remarkable film. 
It is a story, based on actual fact, of 
the struggle of honest workingmen to 
throw out their thug-like leaders. The 
fight centers around Marlon Brando, 
a longshoreman who gave up his dream 
of becoming a prizefighter because his 
brother could get him a soft job in the 
union. When the soft job involves act- 
ing as decoy fos the murder of a close 
friend, a whole new set of ideas begins 
to perk in his slow brain. Gradually he 
comes to realize that his philosophy of 
“do it to him before he does it to you” 
isn’t a good one. 

Three people help him come to this 
realization—a courageous waterfront 
priest (Karl Malden), a sad and gentle 
girl, sister of the dead man (Eva Marie 
Saint), and Brando’s own brother, the 
union lawyer (Rod Steiger). But in the 
end it is Brando alone who must take 
the initiative and lead the longshore- 
men back to work despite the frenzied 
orders to strike shouted by their union 
chief (Lee J. Cobb). 

Splendid performances from every 
member of the cast—and from Brando 
especially—intensify that reality to cre- 
ate an unforgettable motion picture. 


MAMA -SEVEN BRIDES FOR SEVEN 
BROTHERS. (MGM. Produced by 
Jack Cummings. Directed by Stanley 
Donen.) 


Here is the prize musical of the year 
—a fast, funny and wonderfully tuneful 
saga of the old West. Howard Keel, 
oldest of the seven red-headed Pontipee 
brothers, goes to town to bring home 
a wife. When he returns with Jane 
Powell, the brothers decide that they 
want wives too. Because girls are a 
scarce item in the Oregon Territory of 
1850, they decide to abduct them, just 
as the Romans did with the Sabine 
women. (Stephen Vincent Benet called 
his original story, on which this film is 
based, The Sobbin’ Women. ) 

There are, of course, all sorts of com- 
plications. But all of them are fresh and’ 
amusing, and punctuated by some of 
the most vigorous dancing ever put on 
the screen. Best of all is the amazing 
athletic display at a barn-raising, where 


the Pontipees compete in dance with 
the town boys for the favors of the 
local belles. Seven Brides is a refresh- 
ingly different kind of movie musical. 
You'll probably find yourself wishing 
there were more like it. 


MAA ATHE COWBOY. (Lippert. Pro- 
duced and directed by Elmo Wil- 


liams.) 


The fictional cowboy is so much a 
part of our movie life that we almost 
forget that he has a real-life counter- 
part. This entertaining documentary 
serves as a first-rate reminder. We see 
the cowboy not only as he is today. 
From the lips of old-timers we learn 
about life on the range three-quarters 
of a century ago. We learn how the 
cowboy gradually transformed the West 
from a wilderness into a rich area of 
ranches and farmland. 

Of course, the cowboy changed along 
with the land. Gone are the bitter fence 
wars, gone the hired gunfighters (ex- 
cept in the movies). Today’s cow-poke 
is a hard-working, hard-riding, hardy 
specimen who finishes up a busy week 
by riding twenty miles to a square 
dance or risking his neck in the Sunday 
rodeos. As director Elmo Williams 
shows him, this cowboy is an altogether 
likable chap. And, with songs by Tex 
Ritter and Curly Wiggins, The Cowboy 
is an altogether likable little picture. 


MUA-SABRINA. ((Paramount. Pro- 
duced and directed by Billy Wilder.) 


Academy Award winner Audrey 
Hepburn proves in Sabrina that her 
Oscar was no mistake. As the pixie 
daughter of a chauffeur on a Long 
Island estate, she plays charmingly with 
the affections of the two sons of the 
house, William Holden and Humphrey 
Bogart. But only beeause Audrey her- 
self is so enchanting can one believe 
for a moment that all the uproar she 
causes could ever be possible. 

There are wonderful, romantic par- 
ties on the estate, scenes in Bogart’s 
hilariously efficient Wall Street office, 
a fantastic board of directors meeting 
to study the problem of Miss Hepburn 
—all carried off with wit and even a 
touch of satire. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Vii iTops, don’t miss. “MMGood. 
Yi Fair. Save your money. 


Drama: “4“The Caine Mutiny. 
wvrer- Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 
vvvBroken Lance. “““Dawn at So- 
corro. 4““High and the Mighty. -~“ 
Magnificent Obsession. “Suddenly. 

Comedy: “Man with a Million. 
“Hobson’s Choice. 

Musical: “The Student Prince. 
Living It Up. 

Documentary: “Victory at Sea. 
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HIGH SCHOOL 
SENIORS: 


Look ahead! 
Your diploma can 
mean Top Technical 
Training in the 


U.S. Army 


Now, more than ever, it pays to stay 
in school! When. your time for mili- 
tary service arrives, a high school 
diploma can mean valuable career 
training at a top rated Army tech- 
nical school. Qualified graduates who 
voluntarily enlist, have their choice 
of such training, selecting from 87 
subjects. These courses cover almost 
every possible job and trade. They 
give you the opportunity to special- 
ize in fields like radio, photography, 
electronics, auto mechanics, guided 
missiles, medicine, personne] man- 
agement, and many more. 


Army Technical Training Best 


Modern equipment and expert in- 
struction combine to make the 
Army’ technical training program 
the finest in the world. It has re- 
sulted in successful careers for many 
veterans. 


lf you stay in school and graduate 
this same program can help you... 
enabling you to develop highly paid 
skills in the field of your choice. 


So study, look ahead, and prepare 
for the future. Your diploma is the 
key! 


FOR A FREE BOOKLET giving 
further details on Army courses, 

















fll out this coupon today! 
ae ee 1 
| THE ADJUTANT GENERAL SS6 1 
Department of the Army 
| Washington 25, D.C. ! 
j Attn: AGSN | 
1 Please send me the Army Booklet describing I 
p special opportunities for high school graduates. | 
1 Please check one MALE FEMALE 1 
1 
l NAME | 
; ADDRESS. . 
{ city— STATE 1 
I 
> HIGH SCHOOL \ 
| DATE OF GRAD 
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Song Stylists 


By Jayne South, New Market (Ind.) High School 


* Starred words refer to singers. 
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Students are invited to 
submit original cross- 10 
word puzzles for = 
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should be built around 
one subject, which may 
be drawn from His- 17 18 
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any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum 
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which at least 10 must 
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definitions, answers on 
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own work. Keep a 36 «137 
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* 1. Singer ____ Fisher. 
* 5. “The Velvet Fog,” Mel ____. 
10. People playing together. 
11. Chemical symbol for samarium. 
13. Festival. 
14. Feed for horses. 
°15. Mr. Crosby. 
16. Urge, desire. 
17. Printer’s measure, half an em. 
19. Guinea (abbr.). 
21. Chemical symbol for nickel. 
*22. Singing pair, Nelson Eddy and 
_MacDonald. 
26. Founder of Pennsylvania. 
°27. Singing comedienne Martha ___ 
*29. ____s- Freberg’s hit, “St. George 
and the Dragonet.” 
30. Angered. 
*32. Songstress Jo 
°36. “Mammy” singer 
38. Egyptian sun god. 
39. Exist. 
40. Fasten, knot. 
*42. Singing actress Virginia ____ 
3. Tallahassee is its capital (abbr.). 
°44, Crooner ___ Bennett. 
46. Compass direction. 
47. Not sweet. 
48. Bury. 
49. Invented dynamité, Alfred 


____ Waters, singer and actress. 
, Singing half of Martin and Lewis. 
. Singer Dennis or Doris. 
. Contraction for “I am.” 


Jolson. 








° 
-~ Whe 


6. Preposition. 

7. Sobber Johnny 

8. Appearance. 

9. Hillbilly singer Tennessee 

11. Affix signature to. 

12. Actress Baxter. 

18. Branch of Congress. 

*20. Kay hit record, “Wheel of 
Fortune.” 

22. Fastest planes. 

23. Girl’s name. 

*24. The Andrews sisters, a 

25. Watched closely. 

26. Postscript (abbr.). 

28. Nickname for Edward. 

°31. Singer Page. 

°33. Songstress Warren. 

°34. Phil Harris’ wife, Alice 

*35. _____ Bailey. 

37. King of the beasts. 

39. One of the primary colors. 

41. Entomology (abbr.). 

43. Short watch chain. 

45. Poetic personal pronoun. 

47. Therefore. 


























Prove It! 


Do you like math puzzles? If you do, 
sharpen your pencil and get a sheet of 
scratch paper ready. Here’s a challenge. 
If your math is rusty, try the puzzle 
anyway. It will help to oil up your frac- 
tions, balance your equations, and put 
your decimals in order. 

If a watch and chain costs $55, and 
the watch costs $10 more than the 
chain, how much did the chain cost? 

Answer in next week’s issue, with 
another “Prove It!” 
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Eyes of Mr. Lovides 
(Continued from page 26) 


his apron and walked forward on the 
slat platform to the cashier’s desk at the 
front of the luncheonette. Mr. Lovides 
sat behind the desk, with a sheaf of 
statements and his big checkbook be- 
fore him. He looked up at Joey. 

Joey’s gaze wavered before Mr. 
Lovides’ flat stare. He wet his lips with 
his tongue and managed to blurt out, 
“Frank said he speak to you, ask you 
to let me off for his marriage. To be 
witness.” 

Mr. Lovides’ lids flickered for a 
moment, concealing his eyes. “Be back 
by eleven-thirty,” he said. 

Joey turned away quickly and went 
back to the kitchen. He dressed swiftly 
but with care, putting on the powder 
blue suit with the thin stripes running 
through the cloth like rich veins of gold. 

Mr. Lovides did not look up from 
the cashier's desk as he hurried by. 

Joey waited impatiently on the “el” 
platform for a train. When it came, he 
took a seat beside a window. 

The train moved rapidly in its halting, 


About the author. . . 


Under his own name and two pseu- 
donyms, John Godey has _ published 
three novels and a number of short 
stories. We asked him how he came to 
write “The Eyes of Mr. Lovides.” “I 
used to eat in a lunchroom like the one 
described in the story,” he told us. 
“There was a Puerto Rican boy behind 
the counter. One day as I watched him 
bantering with the customers, the story 
unfolded in my mind.” 

Mr. Godey. was born in New “York 
City, where he lives and works. He has 
done newspaper reporting and for a 
number of years be wrote movie pub- 
licity for several film companies. Dur- 
ing the war he was a master sergeant in 
the infantry. He is married and has 
one child, a daughter. 








deceptively antiquated way, and in an- 
other: ten minutes it would be there. 
The realization that he would soon be 
seeing Frank for the last time filled his 
eyes with sudden tears. He brushed 
them away angrily. A wedding day was 
not a day for tears, but for rejoicing. 

Yet for Joey it was a day of sorrow. 
Without Frank he could not hope to 
hold the job of counterman. Soon he 
would be back in the sweaty kitchen 
again. 

In the beginning he had not minded 


the dishwashing. He had left Puerto , 


Rico only a week before he got the job. 
Any job was fine which would pay 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
from Collier's. 


enough to live on, to buy the splendid, 
sharp clothing worn by his compatriots 
in the States. The trays heaped with 
soiled dishes were a heavy load. The 
smells of the kitchen were sometimes 
overpowering. The hot, greasy dish- 
water reddened and wrinkled his hands. 
But it had seemed a fine job—then. 

He could not now recall the first time 
Frank had spoken to him. Joey’s Eng- 
lish had been very poor then, and he 
would not have understood Frank any- 
way. But he did understand the friendly 
tone of Frank’s voice and the warm 
smile of this tall counterman with the 
blond, unruly hair. It was the first 
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friendliness he had encountered in the 
teer..ing, hostile city. 

He cherished the countless instances 
of Frank’s warmth and helpfulness, but 
the most memorable of all came on the 
day Ralph, the second counterman, 
quit. Frank went to Mr. Lovides and 
asked him to try Joey at the job. Mr. 
Lovides had at first been unwilling to 
do this, but he had much respect for 
Frank. The next morning Joey came 
out of the kitchen and took his place 
proudly behind the second counter. 

Joey was polite and cheerful, and he 
soon built up his own circle of special 
customers. Many of them were girls— 
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REMINGTON 
Quiet-piter 


. ... because no other portable has so 
many features to take the hard work out 
of themes and book reports... . give you 





neatly-typed, easy-to-read notebooks that 
make studying for exams a snap! 

Only the Quiet-riter has the Miracle 
Tab that sets and clears tab stops from 
the keyboard with ease no other portable 
can match ... and this is just one of the 
features to help you do schoolwork eas- 
ier, faster and better. See them all at your 
dealer's today! He'll tell you how easy it 
is to own this fine portable . . . . as little 
as $9.54 down and $1.00 weekly! Carry- 
ing Case, Touch Method Book included. 


A PRODUCT OF M¥emingfor. F¥aned. 


Makers of the Remington Office-riter, Standard, Noiseless and Electric Typewriters, 
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“Key Block” 


One of the most important blocks in 
football is the crashing ‘Key Block’ 
to shake the runner loose for a long run. 
It is one of the most bruising plays in 
modern football and it makes proper 
groin support very important. 
Bike Supporters, designed 

with the eh of leading 
athletes and coaches, give 
you that support! Make 
sure you wear Bike. Play 
safe—wear Bike! More 
athletes have worn Bike 
than any other brand. 











ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS 
The Bike Web Company 





Do a professional repair job 
with Plastic Wood. Apply 
it to cracks .. . handles 
like putty, hardens into 
wood . . . lasts as long as 
the wood it fixes! 





Neco PLASTIC WOOD’ 








(Continued from preceding page) 
stenographers and file clerks from the 
big office buildings—who enjoyed mak- 
ing him blush by remarking on his long 
black eyelashes. Oh, it was a wonderful 
job. He was no longer a menial, an un- 
skilled boy from Puerto Rico, but a per- 
sonage of some importance... . 

The train had come into the City 
Hall Station. Joey got out and went 
slowly down the stairs to the street. 
Even now, he found it hard to believe 
that Frank was going away, though he 
had known for a long time that his 





SENIORS! 


BE THE FIRST IN YOUR SCHOOL TO SELL 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn Sensational Commissions! 


Have plenty of spending money 
during your senior year. Print- 
craft's wide selectiom of beautiful 
cards will enable you to sell your 
entire class. America’s best plan 
and highest commission rate. No 
financial investment whatsoever 
required. Free cards for agents. 


Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Maple Street 


Scranton 5, Pa. 


catatos AIA PICTURES FREE! 





_ NEW! DIFFERENT! BEAOTIFUL! 


‘or the first time — sensational pictures 
of your favorite movie stars in grofeasional 
high gloss finish. Special super-duper offer 


20 for 25¢ * 50 for 50¢ * 120 for $1 
‘ FREE CATALOG with 416 PICTURES 
OF STARS with your order 


OsLUXe PI PHOTO SERVICE, Dept. H! 
Box 947, Church St. Annex, New York 8, N.Y. 
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America’s finest 
silver-plated flute 





AT FINE MUSIC 
DEALERS EVERY WHERE 





friend planned to be married and then 
return to his home in Worcester to live. 

As Frank’s last day at the luncheon- 
ette came closer, Joey had grown in- 
creasingly morose. He had even been 
rude to one of his regular customers. 
Mr. Lovides had witnessed the incident. 
He said nothing, but the look in his 
eyes had burned fear into Joey’s heart. 
The fear was still with him as he en- 
tered the building where Frank was 
waiting. ... 

The marriage didn’t take long. A 
white-haired man intoned the phrases, 


__. while Frank and his girl looked at each 


other with glistening eyes. Frank and 
his new wife smiled at Joey warmly 
and insisted that he come up to Worces- 
ter often to visit them. He stood there 
and nodded, his eyes filled with tears, 
the smile on his lips fixed and stiff. 
Then they were gone, and he walked 
back to the “el”. and returned to the 
luncheonette. 

His legs trembled as he opened the 
door and went in. His eyes picked out 
the wall clock: 11:25. He started to- 
ward the kitchen and then stopped, as 
abruptly as though he had come up 
against an invisible barrier. Behind the 
counter—the second counter, his counter 
—there was another man, wearing a 
fresh linen jacket. 

For a long time Joey stood still, feel- 
ing the heat of unreleased tears behind 
his blinking lids. Nor did he move when 
Mr. Lovides came out of the kitchen 
and walked toward him. 

He was only dimly aware of Mr. 
Levides’ voice: “Got a new man to work 
the second counter .. .” 

It had happened already, so soon. 
The very day of Frank’s departure he 
had become again a Puerto Rican boy 
of no consequence, fit only for the 
kitchen, the greasy suds. Without Frank, 


| he was nothing. 


The eyes of Mr. Lovides drilled into 
him, but his voice was lost in the roar- 
ing that filled Joey’s ears. A wave ot 
self-pitying resentment surged up in 
him. But suddenly Mr. Lovides’ voice 
penetrated Joey’s anguish. Joey stared 
at him in disbelief. 

Mr. Lovides, somewhat impatiently, 
repeated himself: “So from now on you 
work the first counter. Understand?” 

Joey could not trust himself to reply. 
He nodded his head in mute, over- 
whelming happiness. Now he could 
bear the going away of Frank, now he 
could bear anything that might come. 
He was no longer an alien, but a man 
who could stand alone, in confidence 
and pride. He had lost much today, 
when Frank had gone away. But he had 
gained even more than he had lost. 

Before starting for the kitchen, Joey 
looked directly into the eyes of Mr. 


.Lovides. They were gentle, compas- 


sionate eyes, and he was astonished that 
he could ever have feared them. 
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International Language 


A tourist in Germany asked a native 
the difference between an optimist and 
a pessimist. 

“That’s easy,” replied the German. 
“The pessimist is studying Russian and 
the optimist is studying English.” 


Bona Venture 
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New Flavor 


“What flavors of ice cream do you 
have?” asked the customer. The pretty 
waitress answered in a hoarse whisper, 
“Vanilla, strawberry and chocolate.” 

Trying to be sympathetic he said, 
“You got laryngitis?” 

“No,” she replied with an effort, “just 
vanilla, strawberry and chocolate.” 


Great Northern Goat 


Fog City 

While working on a film location in 
America recently, Richard Burton was 
telling his American friends about the 
glories of London. 

“What a city,” he said. “Where else 
in the world can you wake up and hear 
the birds cough?” 


World Digest, London 


Getting Warmer 


A woman drove into a filling station 
on a scorching hot August day and 
asked that a heater be installed in her 
car. 

“Pardon me, ma’am,” said the sur- 
prised attendant, “but we're a little 
rushed right now. Wouldn't it be all 
right if we put it in tomorrow?” 

“No, sir!” said the customer em- 
phatically. “I want it installed quickly. 
Last Christmas my uncle gave me 
money to buy a heater. I've just re- 
ceived a telegram; he’s on the way to 
visit us!” 


As You Like It 


The patient complained bitterly, 
“Five dollars is an awful lot of money 
for pulling a tooth—just two seconds’ 
work.” 

“Well,” replied the dentist consoling- 
ly, “if you wish, I can pull it very 
slowly.” 


Kansas City Star 


Right! 
Teacher: “Johnny, give me two pro- 
nouns.” ; 
Johnny (not paying the slightest at- 
tention): “Who? Me?” 
Teacher: “That's right.” 


American Farm Youth 


B-b-bravo! 


“When I was once in danger from 
a lion,” said the big-game hunter, “I 
tried sitting down and staring at him; 
as I had lost my gun. The lion didn’t 
even touch me.” 

“Strange! How do you explain that?” 

“Well,” mused the hunter, “it must 
have been because I was sitting on a 


high branch of a tall tree.” 
Tit-Bits, London 


Rockets Away! 


Two workers in the perfume industry 
were worriedly discussing their future. 

“We soon will be facing a new crisis,” 
moaned one disconsolately. 

“How is that?” asked the other. 

“Well, tell me, how are perfumes go- 
ing to get through to men when every- 


body wears a space helmet?” 
Hi-Court 


Economics 


A speaker on farm management, ac- 
cording to a story Dr. Timm of Texas 
A & M tells, had belabored an audience 
of farmers at much length with wise 
advice. When at last he sat down, the 
chairman summed up: “What the 
speaker has said to us is very plain. If 
our outgo exceeds our income the up- 
keep will be our downfall.” 


Farm Journal 
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: Be sure you are on your 


s teacher's list to receive 
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Huh! 


A famous rodeo performer from 


Wyoming visiting a Texas ranch was 
invited to test one of the local broncos. 
He hadn’t been on the horse a full sec- 
ond before he found himself flying 
through the air. “Man,” he panted, 
“these Texas horses sure can buck.” 

“He didn’t buck,” commented a local 
cow hand. “That cayuse was merely 
hiccupping.” 


Assembler 


Self-detection 


Walking toward his car parked half 
a block away, a motorist saw it sud- 
denly pull out from the curb and go 
speeding up the street with two men 
in it. The owner yanked a notebook 
from his pocket, made a notation, hailed 
a passing motorcycle cop and reported 
excitedly: “Somebody just stole my car! 
But,” he added proudly, “I got his 


license number.” 
Philnews 








“There’s no stopping Melvin’s serve after 
he’s had an energy-packed RC!” 





“YES, RC MAKES YOU FEEL LIKE NEW! 
Two full glasses in the BIG bottle! 
Enjoy a frosty RC today! 
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DEN COREE RRO ENON 


The big news is ARROW MERE-LAN! 
The knitted sport shirt everybody wants! 


Mere-lan is a brand-new Arrow 
“Grad” Shirt! It’s handsomely 
styled, with a soft-as-cashmere feel 
... the smoothest shirt you ever 
slipped on! 


Choose from 4 exciting models on 
white or heather ground. Long or 
short sleeves. 

The Mere-lan pictured below is 
a Scandinavian pattern on a white 





ground. It’s smart looking, for sure, 
and priced at only $3.50 for short 
sleeves and $3.95 for long sleeves. 
Scoop the group today, and get 
yourself a new Arrow “Grad” 


Mere-lan! “Grad” sizes 14 to 20. 
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Scandinavian 
pattern. Short 
sleeves $3.50; 
long sleeves 
$3.95, 


Turtle-neck ; 
long sleeves 
$2.50. 
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Popular 
Argyle 
pattern 
Short sleeves 
$3.50; 

long sleeves 
$3.95. 
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GRAD SHIRTS 


by Cluett, Peabody & Co.,dnc. 
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enior Scholastic 


EDITION 


Senior Scholastic Offers 
Social Studies Teachers , 
Variety and Choice 


We Challenge You 
to Find a Better Classroom Magazine 
to Help You Teach 


TURN PAGE FOR SENIOR SCHOLASTIC’S 1954-55 EDITORIAL PROGRAM > 
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Why Senior Scholastic 
Is Your Best Buy 


in the Senior High School Social Studies Field 


FULL COVERAGE OF NATIONAL AND WORLD AFFAIRS 
e MAJOR ARTICLE ON WORLD AFFAIRS — A major 


article every week deals with an important problem in world 
affairs. Each article explores a vital problem in detail, high- 
lights its significance, and traces its roots in history. The 
material is presented in teachable terms and implemented 
with maps, cartoons, photos, graphics. (See pp. 12-16.) 


— 


e MAJOR ARTICLE ON NATIONAL AFFAIRS—A see- 
ond major article every week deals with a timely and import- 
ant national problem. The topic may be an issue before 
Congress, an economic, political, or social question, or a 
problem that confronts us in state or local government. All 
phases of the problem are explored and presented objec- 
tively together with the historical background. Cartoons, 
photos, charts, and graphs highlight the text. (See pp. 17-19.) 


NEWS COVERAGE THAT IS UP-TO-DATE 


e Outstanding news events of each week are presented in 
“Understanding the News.” This news is teletyped to our 
presses within a week of the date the magazines arrive in 
your classroom. News stories interpret news trends and their 
meaning, the underlying forces and issues of great events. 
The “What’s Behind It” section of major news stories high- 
lights the significance of important news events. (See pp. 
21-23.) 


DISCUSSION MATERIAL THAT IS VITAL 


e Each issue features a forum discussion article (pro and 
con) in which all sides of timely, controversial issues are 
presented, with the arguments for each side given objectively 
and logically. These forum discussions train students to 
organize and evaluate information, to weigh the evidence 
on ali sides of a controversial subject, and to decide what 
conclusions may be reached or opinions formed on the 
evidence available. (See pp. 9-11.) 


PLUS all the extras announced on pages 
4-T and 5-T. And it costs so little— 
only 4.3 cents a week per student 


Is it Wise to Outlaw 

the Communist Party? 

Is making the Communist p¢ 
gal the best way to fight com 
in the United States? Or 
drive Communists underg 
making it harder to ferret the 
(See pp. 9-11.) 


brmosa Next 

Red China’s Timetable? 

can we keep Formosa out of th 
ds of the Communists? Will ¢ 
d attack on Formosa become a 


her Korea? Or will it be the fu: 
at will set off World War Ill, w 


ja backing Red China? (A ce 


Who Is the Biggest Business 
in America? 

Answer: Uncle Sam. What 
Eisenhower Administration 
to reduce government’s come 
with private industry? What ¢ 
arguments for and against th 
gram? (A coming article.) 


the Auto Industry 
the Crossroads? 

p cars too fast for safety? Can te 
‘s roads handle over 55,000,000 
pmobiles? Is the car of the future 
eam or a nightmare? Is the auto 





ill Russia Be Desertec 
Her Satellites? 


nd riots behind the Iron Curta 
ill the Soviet satellites refuse 


volt against their slavemas 
d join the West? (A coming 
le.) 


ould the United Nations Be 
Reorganized Without the U.S. 
Is the U. N. today a Soviet we 
in the cold war? Are we giving $ 
tuary to a wooden horse of co 
nism? Should the U. N. beco 
‘United Nations Against the So 

nion”’? (A coming pro and con 


Are the New Farm Price 
Supports Enough? 

Or has the consumer been giv, 
the farmer a free ride? What is 
best way to give the farmer a 
return on his investment? (A co 
pro and con.) 


Democracy Co-Exist 
Communism ? 

p-existence the answer to peace 
e world today? Or is the prom- 
f co-existence a weapon in the 
julent Soviet “peace offensive’? 
ming pro and con.) 


aa 


= doing to make its 
educated soldiers better fig 
men and better citizens? How 
proposed new draft legislatic 
igh school students? (A c 
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INSPIRES HIGH MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 


e In every issue we present an interview that is the product 
of first-hand reporting by top-flight journalists. These are 
face-to-face talks with significant people of the day: famous 
or obscure men or women who have made their mark in 
the world. Whether they are scientists, artists, public ser- 
vants, teachers, businessmen, engineers, nurses, baseball 


players, or queens—they are people who have one thing in 
common: a determination to do something useful for other 
human beings. (See p. 8.) 


BRINGS THE PAST ALIVE IN THE PRESENT 


e Senior Scholastic deals with the world of today and con- 
temporary affairs. There are no textbooks in hard covers 
available on that world. But we know that the roots of the 
present lie deep in the past. No problem of today can be 
fully understood until we know why it started and how it 
got that way. Every important article in the magazine is 
infused with this spirit and contains essential historical 
background. And in “History Behind the Headlines,” a 
regular department, the events of today which are living 
history in the making are vividly illuminated and vitalized 
by the history that our forefathers made. (See p. 20.) 


TEST MATERIAL WEEKLY AND THRICE-ANNUALLY 


e@ Every week a full-page quiz based on the issue tests facts, 
ideas, and vocabulary. Testing devices stress map-, chart-, 
and graph-reading skills. At the end of each term a four- 
page semester quiz tests students on material covered during 
the semester. The September 22 issue will feature a diag- 
nostic test that will enable you to determine the contem- 
porary affairs background of your students. (See p. 5-T for 
more details on the diagnostic test. See p. 24 for weekly quiz. ) 


PROVIDES GUIDANCE FOR SOUND CITIZENSHIP 


e The stimulating and wide-range contents of Senior Scho- 
lastic provide material for character training and good 
citizenship. They inspire students to believe in the faith 
that made this country great. In all the many additional 
features of the magazine—Boy dates Girl (see p. 28), 
the weekly short story (see p. 26), Careers Ahead (see p. 32), 
Say What You Please (see p. 5), Following the Films (see 
p. 35), Sports (see p. 30), the student-contributed crossword 
puzzles (see p. 36), Health—-the importance of high-minded, 
moral character is brought home to your readers by intel- 


digent object lessons. Students know that Senior Scholastic 


is their magazine, designed and edited for young people, 
with material within the range of their interest and under- 


standing. ocnolastic. 
sts. 
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SCHOLASTIC 


PLUS VALUES 


No other classroom publication offers this 
rich variety of extras—at no extra cost! 


THE SCHOLASTIC NEWS MAP-A “Student’s Eye 
View” of Today’s World. BRAND-NEW this year! 


NEW PROJECTION-In a survey this summer we asked 
a number of teacher users whether they wanted a world map 
showing proportions of land masses more accurately than is 
possible with the mercator-type projection. The answer was 
“yes.” So we have prepared an entirely new world map to 
convey the roundness of the globe. The projection was de- 
veloped by Dr. Erwin Raisz of Harvard University. 

EMPHASIS ON SOUTHEAST ASIA—With the eyes of the 
world turned on Southeast Asia, a special enlarged map of this 
area is included—countries, rivers, cities, topography. 

NEWS CAPTIONS—“News boxes” on main map summarize 
current developments in places now in the spotlight. 

SIZE: 34 by 44 inches, printed on sturdy chart paper for wall 


‘ display. SEVEN SPARKLING COLORS provide high visibility, 


highlight major political divisions: NATO members, colonial 





areas, Soviet bloc, U. S. allies, etc. Special markings distinguish 
U. N. Members, British Commonwealth nations, etc. An invalu- 
able instructional tool for your social studies program. 

The NEW News Map will be delivered to you (one to a class- 
room) as soon as we receive your order for 10 or more classroom 
subscriptions to Senior Scholastic. 





TO ORDER 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 





Please use one of the enclosed cards to order 
Senior Scholastic. 65¢ per student per semester; $1.30 
per school year. No need to send money now and 
you may revise your order within 3 weeks after the 
first issue in September. Please pass the second card 
along to another teacher. 

This is the Teacher Edition of Senior Scholastic. The Weekly 


Lesson Plan appears on pages 6-T and 7-T. The edition which 
students receive is found between pages 4-T and 5-T. 











For More Extras—Key to Understanding the News, Congress at Work, Freedom Answers Communism—Turn to p. 5-T 





~ "SOP SOTTOLASTIC, published weekly during the 
“fice at Dayton, Ohio, 


school year 
Act of March 3. 1879. Contents copyright, 1954, by Scholastic 
r, Audit Bureau of Circulations. SU UBSCRIPTION PRICES: $1.30 a school year, 65 


Sept. through May inclusive except during school holidays and at rt -term. Entered as A Be 447 


Corpora’ Readers’ Guide to 
cents a semester. a Teacher Baition, “a, 00 @ school year. 


Qts, except special issues so designated, which are 20c each. ffice of Publication, McCall St., Dayton 1 
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KEY T0 
UNDERSTANDING |= 
THE NEWS hn 





With the Sept. 29 issue . . . At No Extra Cost to All Your 
Students . . . An Up-to-the-Minute Yearbook on U. S. and 
World Affairs . . . Now in Its Sixth Year of Publication. 


Information Not Available in Any Other Single Source 
MORE than an almanac... 

MORE than an atlas... 

MORE than a documentary sourcebook ... 

MORE than a social studies dictionary . . . 

The features of the KEY are unique. They have been widely 
acclaimed by teachers as “superb,” “indispensable,” “a valu- 
able reference tool,” “useful every day of the school year.” 
Many teachers say, “I don’t know how I ever got along 
without it.” 


Partial Contents . 


Political and special purpose maps . . . Chart of essential 
information on nations of the world... Organization of U. S. 
Government . . . Organization of United Nations . . . Defini- 
tions and explanations of social studies terms . . . Important 
documents of the year . . . World trouble spots... U. S. 


Cabinet . . . All comprehensively indexed for ready refer- 
ence. 
CONGRESS AT WORK | : 


Coming in February, 1955... At No 
Extra Cost to All Your Students... A 
Front Row Seat in the Press Gallery of 
the United States Senate and House 
of Representatives. Covers all major 
phases of Federal lawmaking in concise, 
easy-to-read form—What Congress Is, 
' How It Is Organized, What It Does, 
a. * How It Works. Prepare your students 
to take their place as citizens and future voters. 





= 


Partial Contents 


Major facts about Congress and its makeup . . . How a bill 
becomes a law . . . Leaders of the 84th Congress . . . You 
and Congress . . . A Congressman’s Day . . . Dictionary of 


terms necessary to understand the legislative process... 
Complete roster of members of Eighty-fourth Congress. 


SOCIAL STUDIES ACHIEVEMENT KEYS C) 


These handsome gold-finished emblems, 
supplied as lapel buttons (for boys), or as 
bracelets or necklace charms (for girls), 
make splendid incentive builders. Students 
highly value these keys, and the spirited 
competition for them enlivens class work 
and spurs students on to their best efforts. Two keys sent on 
request to each teacher with 20 or more subscriptions. 
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FREEDOM ANSWERS COMMUNISM 


“How will we defeat communism 
unless we know what it is?” asked 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


“Where can I get the materials to AN) a 
> © an o 





teach the facts about communism in- 
telligently to my _ students?” many P™\e~ ) , 
teachers have asked us. “Material that eg AM, 

will hold their interest and be simple —_— cy 
enough for students to understand?” a —" 

_ HERE IS THE ANSWER-—in the ONLY instructional 
material of its kind available. 

FREEDOM ANSWERS COMMUNISM is a hard-hitting 
64-page handbook crammed with material that gives ALL 
THE FACTS about the Communist conspiracy against the 
free world. Its 25 brilliantly readable and teachable chap- 
ters are especially prepared for high school students, illus- 
trated with maps and cartoons that underscore the text. 

But Freedom Answers Communism does more than give 
the truth about the challenge that faces us. It inspires 
POSITIVE BELIEF in the VALUES OF DEMOCRACY 
and the principles of Freedom Under God that have made 
America great. 

The Committee on American Citizenship of the American 
Bar Association has urged that “The facts of the theory and 
practice of communism be taught in appropriate forms at 
all levels in all educational institutions in the United States 
in conjunction with the teaching of the theory and practice 
of Government of the United States under the Federal 
Constitution.” 

Freedom Answers Communism is the ANSWER! 

Contents are based on a series of articles published weekly 
in Senior Scholastic in 1953-54. Widely acclaimed as the 
best and most informative material on communism ever put 
into the hands of American young people, these articles 
were awarded the Freedoms Foundation medal. 

Now these articles have been brought up-to-date and 
greatly expanded to make a valuable instructional tool for 
free reading or the text of a study unit. 

Freedom Answers Communism is available to every stu- 
dent subscriber at 10¢ a copy (one copy for each semester 
subscription, two for each full-year subscription). Free 
teacher desk copies are sent as follows: 10 to 39 copies of 
Freedom Answers Communism, 1 free desk copy; 40 to 69, 
2 copies; 70-99, 3 copies; 100-129, 4 copies; 1 extra desk 
copy for each 30 pamphlets thereafter. : 


CURRENT AFFAIRS DIAGNOSTIC TEST 


How do you size up your students at the beginning of a 
semester? Methods vary, but Senior Scholastic’s new diag- 
nostic testing program will prove a valuable aid. 

This three-page current affairs test will appear in the 
September 22 issue. It will cover world and national affairs, 
emphasizing major trends and problems. Answers will be 
published in the September 29 Teacher Edition. 

The test is prepared tinder the supervision of Dr. J. Wayne 
Wrightstone, Director, Bureau of Educational Research, 
Board of Education, New York City, well-known specialist 
in educational testing. 

Teachers are invited to submit scores of their class mem- 
bers not later than October 11. Results will be tabulated to 
determine graded national norms, which will be furnished 
as soon as possible to teachers who use Senior Scholastic. 

PLUS TWO four-page Semester Review Tests. 
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Teaching Guides for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


How to Use Teaching Guides 


1. Each week “Teaching Guides for 
Senior Scholastic” will offer discussion 
questions, activities, references, and 
quiz material based on the contents. 

2. Whether you use Senior Scholastic 
for a once-a-week current events dis- 
cussion, several times a week, or as a 
supplement for the regular curriculum, 
you will find that the Teaching Guides 
offer a quick guide to the contents. 

3. Complete lesson plans will be in- 
cluded frequently. They will be built 
around an Aim, Motivation, Assign- 
ment, Pivotal Questions, Application or 
Summary, Things to Do, and Refer- 
ences. Some articles will be prefaced 
by digests sufficiently detailed so that 
you will not have to re-read the article; 
or the digests, if read in advance of 
the article, will help you to decide 
whether to use the article. 

4. Urge students to save each issue 
of the magazine, since you may wish 
to return to an appropriate article later 
in the semester. Also, it will help in 
review for the four-page semester quiz 
in January and May. 

5. No teacher can hope to use all 
of the suggestions in Teaching Guides. 
We hope that in selecting from them 
busy teachers will be aided in building 
a plan for the day or in developing a 
larger unit of work. 


Indo-China (p. 12) 
Werld History 
Digest of the Article 


Indo-China, in southeast Asia, is a 
land slightly larger than the state of 





ANNOUNCEMENT REGARDING THE NEXT ISSUE 


This first issue of Senior Scholastic, dated Sept. 15, is mailed about 
Sept. 1 so that teachers may receive it during the opening week of school. 
Orders submitted after Sept. 1 will be serviced immediately upon receipt. 

The second issue, dated Sept. 22, will be mailed in time to reach the 
schools between Sept. 16 and 20. We are staggering the shipping dates 
of the first two issues to provide for differentials in school opening dates, 
give teachers time to ascertain the number of subscriptions they wish, and 
avoid the piling up of weekly copies at the school. The third issue, dated 
Sept. 29, and each weekly issue thereafter, will reach the schools on or 
before the date of issue. Thus, there is a longer gap than usual between 
the first issue and the second issue, and between the second issue and 


the third. 











Texas, with a population of 28,000,000. 
Chinese cultural influences are pre- 
dominant. The country consists of three 
states in the French Union—Viet Nam, 
Cambodia, and Laos. French control 
was exerted in the 19th century. During 
World War II, the country was taken 
over by Japan. At the end of the war, 
it was returned to France; but a na- 
tionalist uprising taken over by the 
Moscow-trained revolutionary, Ho Chi 
Minh, kept the country in turmoil until 
the recently concluded armistice. A 
large part of Viet Nam has been 
turned over to Communist control. 
Almost all Indo-Chinese are de- 
pendent upon agriculture for a living. 
Rice is the leading export and chief 
source of wealth. Other important in- 
dustries are lumber and fishing. Rub- 
ber, too, is an important crop. Apart 
from the resources of the land, Indo- 
China’s strategic value lies in its prox- 





TIPS FOR 


What's in a name? Good teachers have always tried to know the names 


TEACHERS 





of their students as early in the term as possible. Calling a student by his 
name early in the term suggests to him that you know him as an individual. 
It is the beginning of an effective pupil-teacher relationship. Whether or 
not to call students by their first or last names depends to some extent on 
local practice. Some supervisors- believe that calling students by their last 
names tends somewhat to formalize the classroom situation. 

Names can be memorized more quickly if students are arranged in 
alphabetical order the first or second day of the term. Of course the alpha- 
betical arrangement will have to make allowance for the boy or girl who 
cannot see clearly from the baek of the room, or for tall students who 
might be better placed in the rear seats. Whatever the arrangement, 
a seating plan (usually a 9 x 12 cardboard with boxes showing each seat 
in the room) is a must. It will permit you to associate the name of the 
student with his seat in class. It then is a matter of a few days before 
the seating plan can be relegated to use by teachers who may replace you 
for a day, or return of papers by student monitors.—H.L.H. 








imity to Thailand, Burma, Malaya, and 
Indonesia. 

Loss of northern Viet Nam_ has 
spurred formation of an alliance of pro- 
Western countries in southeast Asia 
similar to NATO. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the 
background of recent developments in 
Indo-China, criticisms of the recently 
concluded peace, and implications for 
the West. 


Assignment 

1. Describe ‘briefly the effect on 
Indo-China of the occupation by (a) 
China; (b) France; (c) Japan. 

-2. Discuss the war in Indo-China 
(1946-54) in terms of (a) causes; 
(b) cost in human lives and property 
damage; (c) results; (d) significance 
in the cold war. 

8. “The chief lesson to. be drawn 
from the tragic story of Indo-China 
is that only united action by the de- 
mocracies can prevent Communist ag- 
gression.” Explain. 


Motivation 
Indo-China has been called an “East- 
West riddle.” Why? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. Study the maps on page 14. How 
do they help to explain the name of 
the country we are studying? 

2. Indo-China has been called the 
French “balcony on the Pacific.” Why? 
Account for French interest in Indo- 
China. How has French rule affected 
Indo-China? 

8. Explain the importance of rice in 
the economy of Indo-China. Mention 
some of the other sources of wealth 
in Indo-China. 
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4. If you had been a native of Indo- 
China at the end of World War II, 
would you have voted to return to 
French rule? Explain your views more 
fully. 

5. Since Indo-China was part of the 
French Empire, how do you account 
for involvement of the West in the 
fighting which broke out in 1946? 

6. Some critics of the American 
role in Indo-China have used the ex- 
pression “too little and too late.” What 
do they mean? Do you agree with the 
criticism? Justify your viewpoint. 


Application 
What changes in American foreign 
policy do you think our leaders should 


make as a result of the war in Indo- 
China? 


Reference 

The Struggle for Indo-China, by 
Ellen J. Hammer. Stanford University 
Press, 1954. $5. 4 carefully docu- 
mented and interesting account of the 
complex forces, both in Indo-China and 
in the world, which have brought 
about the crisis in Southeast Asia. 


Streamlining Our Tax Laws 
“(p. 17) 


American History, Government, Problems of 
Democracy 


Digest of the Article 


The President recently signed a 929- 
page revision of. the federal tax law. 
Intended to give the honest taxpayer 
the benefit of the doubt, the new law, 
when it is fully in effect, will de- 
crease income tax collections by about 
$3 billion. Among the important 
changes are those which affect “double 
taxation” of dividend income, personal 
exemptions for young family members 
who work or go to school, deductions 
for child care expense for low-income 
working couples, increased deductions 
for medical expenses and charitable 
contributions, benefits for persons in re- 
tirement, easier payments for inven- 
tors, writers, and artists, deductions 
for capital improvements on farms, a 
new filing date—April 15, no returns 
need be filed for many millions subject 
to withholding tax, averaging out of 
business losses over a longer period, etc. 





NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Dr. John W. Studebaker, Vice-President of Scholastic 
Magazines, Chairman @ Dr. Hobart M. Corning, 
Supt. of Schools, Washington, D.C. © Dr. Henry 
H. Hill, President, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, ville, Tenn. © Right Rev. Msgr. Fred- 
erick G. Hochwalt, Director of the Department of 
Education, National «Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Washington, D.C. © Dr. Herold C. Hunt, Professor 
of Education, Harvard University ©® Dr. Lloyd S. 
Michael, Superintendent, Evanston Township High 

I, Evanston, Illinois © Dr. Mark C. Schin- 
nerer, Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 
® Dr. Dean M. Schweickhard, State Commissioner 
of Education, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





(grades 4 and 5). 





ABOUT THE OTHER SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


If your teaching assignment this term is concerned with subject matter 
or grade level for which Senior Scholastic isnot appropriate, please pass 
this copy of the magazine to a teacher who would be interested. We invite 
you to request samples of any of the other Scholastic Magazines: Literary 
Cavalcade (English, grades 9, 10, 11, 12—50 cents when ordered alone; 
Senior Scholastic and Literary Cavalcade ordered in combination per semes- 
ter—90 cents; your students save 25 cents), Practical English (English, 
grades 9, 10, 11, 12), World Week (social studies, grades 8, 9, 10), 
Junior Scholastic (English and social studies, grades 6, 7, 8), NewsTime 








Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


Sept. 22, 1954 

Foreign Affairs Article: France 
Wakes Up to Tomorrow—France’s dy- 
namic new Premier, Pierre Mendes- 
France, what he has accomplished, 
what he hopes to do, and the obstacles 
he faces. 

National Affairs Article: America 
Gets a New Atomic Energy Law—The 
new legislation on atomic energy, its 
immediate objectives, the long-range 
aims, its controversial aspects and the 
arguments on both sides. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Should 
the United Nations Be Reorganized 
Without the Soviet Union? A pro and 
con discussion in which various points 
of view are explored objectively. 





Aim 
To familiarize students with some 


of the more significant changes in the 
income tax law. 


Things to Do 


1.. Have committees plan brief dram- 
atizations to be enacted before the 
class in which aspects of the tax law 
are discussed. For example, a group of 
women can talk about the effect on 
their taxes of allowances for child 
care; students who work after school 
can talk about the effect of the new 
law on their earnings and the effect 
on parents’ income tax report; etc. The 
class can criticize the discussants. 

2. Students can select one or two 
provisions of the new tax law for dis- 
cussion with their parents. They can 
report on their parents’ reaction to the 
new provisions. 

8. Superior students can get an idea 
of the conflict in attitudes toward taxa- 
tion by reading publications of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
and U. S. Chamber of Commerce and, 
for the labor point of view, publica- 
tions of the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. 


Outlaw the Reds? (p. 9) 


American History, World History, Problems of 
American Democracy, Government 


Things to Do 

Organize a round-table discussion in 
which four students exchange opinion 
on this question. A student chairman 
can present the topic, moderate the 
discussion, and summarize. After the 
panel has had its say, students in the 
class can ask questions or make com- 
ments. ” 


Reference 

Freedom Answers Communism, pub- 
lished by Scholastic Magazines, 33 
West 42nd St., N. Y. 36, 64 pp., 10¢ io 
Senior Scholastic subscribers. See page 
5-T for details of how this pamphlet 
may be purchased. Contents of the 
pamphlet are specifically designed for 
use by high school students. It may be 
assigned as free reading or used as the 
basic text of a study unit. 





SCHOLASTIC 
WRITING AWARDS 


The Scholastic Writing Awards 
for 1955, both Junior and Senior 
Divisions, will be co-sponsored by 
the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, 
leading manufacturers of writing 
equipment. The Sheaffer Company — 
will provide cash prizes for the gen- 
eral classifications of the awards, 
and also special awards of “Snorkel” 
fountain pens. Complete Rules and 
Information for the 1955 Awards 
are now available. Closing date for 
entries will be March 1, 1955. 


THIS WEEK’‘S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 24) 


I. Indo-China: A. a-4; b-2; c-1; d-3. 
B. a-8; b-2; c-4; d-1; e-4; f-2; g-4; h-4; i-4. 

II; New Tax Laws: a-3; b-2; c-2; d-5; 
e-9; f-8; g-7; h-1; i-6; j-4. 

III. Reading a Graph: 1-T; 2-F; 3-NS; 
4-F; 5-T. 

IV. Outlawing the Reds: 1-A; 2-F; 3-A; 
4-F. 














I NEVER DREAMED 
® READING COULD BE 


The Teen Age Book Club makes it easy to interest young 


people in good reading by providing a wide range of 25¢ and 
35¢ pocket-size books chosen for literary merit and youth 
appeal by a committee of young people’s reading experts. 
Books are offered for every reading interest—historical novels, 
romances, sports, humor, classics, dog and horse stories, biog- 
raphy, mysteries, short story collections and other categories. 


FREE DIVIDENDS For every four books purchased, students 
receive their choice of one book free. ' 


FREE MATERIALS Everything you need to start and operate a 
Club is supplied free—Instruction Manual, Membership Record 
Chart, a handsome poster for your.classroom wall, monthly 
TAB News with reviews of coming books, and a sample book. 
For your free kit and full information, mail coupon today. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


tion complete information and ma- 
terials for starting a TAB Club, 
including a sample book. 
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TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


= (Sponsored by Scholastic Magazines} 
,33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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